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With LONG'S Crispette Machine 


“I made $1500 first month in Louisiana with 
this same machine.”—H. W. Eakins. Why 
shouldn’t you do as well? Field is big—profits 
immense, Machine easy to operate. Popcorn 
Crispettes are tasty—tempting, delicious. Every- 
body likes them—everybody buys. Almost four 
cents profit on every nickel.. If you follow 
instructions you should make $500 a month this 
summer at 


FAIRS, PARKS, SUMMER RESORTS, 
CARNIVALS, ON STREET CORNERS, STORES, ETC. 


Think how freely pleasure seekers spend money. 
It rolls in like water. Get a good location and 
big income is assured. Start anywhere—makes 
no difference. I tell you how to succeed. New 
man in Michigan sold 10,000 crispettes first week. 
It’s a great business. Great fortunes are make in 
nickel propositions. Crispettes sell for a nickel. 
Get my story. Write today. See what there in 
this proposition for you. 


W.Z. LONG, 541 High St., Springfiejd, 0. 
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You can join the head class. 
Don’t argue, don’t hesitate, don’t 


with those in a position | = ; 


The next issue of LEsLIg’s will be in the nature of a Navy Number, 
and will contain the following special features: | 


to pick out your tour. 


compromise with failure by saying, 
“T can’t.” Get on the positive 


IS THE AMERICAN NAVY HOLDING ITS OWN? A concise article side of yourself and do something 


by the well-known expert, Sidney S. Koon, showing that the United States 
is not building enough battleships to keep pace with other important 
nations. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NAVAL SCHOOL, an illustrated account 
of the naval academy at Annapolis, Md., giving the history of the institu- 
tion, specifying the duties of the midshipmen, and describing the important 
buildings which constitute the new $10,000,000 academy. 


AT SEA WITH UNCLE SAM’S BLUEJACKETS, by Robert D. Heinl, | 


it will furnish expert 


worth while. 


adv i Mark this coupon and learn 
ice on all mechanical inn on caaihe sear ae 


earn ten times as much as 


your BODY. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - 
Box 1009, SCRANTON, PA, 


or technical problems. 
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Ask questions. 










Washington correspondent for LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, who sets forth the quali- | Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
: ° h h | fications, the work and the opportunity of the enlisted man in the United T can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 
given without charge to/ states Navy. | I[etectricat Engineer || CivilService 
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to effect economy in the various branches of his department. 
includes an interview with the Secretary himself. 
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The World’s News in Interesting Pictures 





KING CHRISTIAN X 


The new ruler of Denmark 


HE SENSATIONAL death of King Fred- 
erick VIII of Denmark, recently stirred 
all Europe. The king died of apoplexy in 

the streets of Hamburg, Germany, while he was 
taking a stroll late in the evening. He was 
traveling incognito home to Copenhagen from 
Nice, where he had gone some time ago on ac- 





QUEEN ALEXANDRINA 


Consort of King Christian X of Denmark. 


alarmed he went to police headquarters wher 
there was a record of the death of an unknowr 
man on his way to the Harbor Hospital. At the 
hospital the valet learned that the body was at 
the morgue and went there and identified it, 
But it was two hours before the authorities 
would release the remains and allow them to be 





count of poor health. At Hamburg he was 


carried to the hotel. The queen and her daughters 
stopping at the Hamburger Hof hotel with his 














“< were overcome with grief when informed of the 
wife and three daughters. He acquainted no- monarch’s death. The body was afterwards re- 
body of his intention to take a walk, and went moved to Copenhagen, where it was received 
forth unattended. After he was taken ill he with impressive tokens of popular sorrow. Be- 
was hurried by a policeman in a taxicab to a ‘ fore their arrival there the king’s oldest son was 
hospital, but died before reaching it. There be- : : . . \ proclaimed king under the title of King Christian 
ing nothing on his person to identify him, the ; . . xX X. The new king and the new queen are both 
body was taken to the public morgue, where it - well liked by their subjects. The Danes were 
lay for five hours among eight other unrecog- __ UNDERY very angry with the authorities of Hamburg, be- 

KING FREDERICK VIII OF DENMARK : ; 


nized bodies. The king’s valet was the first one 


cause of their negligence in the matter of identi- 
at the hotel to realize his absence, and becoming 


fying the king. 


The popular and democratic monarch who lately dropped dead in the streets of 
amburg, Germany 
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CURIOUS INCIDENT OF THE RECENT POLITICAL CRUSADE IN OHIO. 

Ex-President Roosevelt speaking from an automobile to a large assemblage at Alliance, Ohio, on 

the public square where the late President McKinley made his first political speech Phe Colonel 
was bent on securing the Republican National delegates from President Taft's own Stats 





BEJACK 


President Taft speaking on the same day at the same spot in defense of his administration, and at 
tacking Colonel Roosevelt. This is the first time in our history that a President and ex-President 
campaigned in the same town, speaking in the same place on the same day. 


Miss Claudia Lyon 





























: > = TROMF 
A NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO W. CAM ‘Be We " CHOOSING SECRET SOCIETY 
ERON FORBES. GOVERNOR.GEN MEN ON TAP DAY AT 
ERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES ' YALE, 
Prominent New Yorkers. including A Crowd of juniors the ca s at New 
Barton Hepburn, William K. Vanderbilt q Haven, teen. % dias tha coamibess of 
r.. John G. Milburn, James Speyer, Jud e > Yale’s three senior societies, Skull and 
ovett and George T. Wilson, entertain 4 Bones Scroll and Key and Wolf's Head, 
him at dinrer at Sherry’s New York. Mr. ra to pass among them tapping on theit 
Forbes gto age oe the a will ; backs the forty-five juniors selected for 
increase their population from the present , " these organizations. This is one source 
number of 8,060,000 to over 45,000,000 and *,; of Owen Johnson's attack on the Yale 
will prove to be the most valuable asset of social system in his recently published 
the United States. novel, “Stover at Yale.” The author 
claims that discrimination is made here 
in favor of rich students. 
ad , eswant ; 
we MB. 2 we 7 
5 ~ » . e. 
- mt | 
LAUNCHING OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST BATTLESHIP. THOMPSON 


The American dreadnought Texas” gliding off the ways at New port News, Va., in the presence of a large assem 
blage, including Secretary of the Navy Meyer Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh and other prominent persons. 
The vessel was christened by Miss Claudia Lyon. daughter of Colonel Cecil Lyon, Republican National committee- 
man from Texas. Addresses were made by Colonel Lyon Secretaries MacVeagh and Meyer, Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina, Congressman Hobson and others. The ‘Texas’ wil! cost $10,(00,000. For several months she and her 
sister ship. the “New York, which wi'l be launched in July. will be the largest warships in the world. Afterwards 
they will be eclipsed in size by vessels now building in Europe. The “Texas” is 573 feet long, 95 feet 24 inches deep, 
with draft of 28 feet 6 inches and speed of 21 knots. She will be the first ship in the world to carry 14-inch guns. ‘She 
will have ten of these in five turrets, She will also carry 215 inch rifles. She is unusually well armored and has three 
distinctive hulls all of which would have to be pierced before she sank. She will take a crew of 63 officers and 
1,009 men, 
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Safe Summer Resorts. 


-00 OFTEN death lurks in the summer vacation. 
Typhoid fever and other distressing maladies 
are brought back by the summer visitor from 

anitary resorts. 
[he public should be more amply protected in this 
matter. To this end, LesLiz’s WEEKLY has instituted 
form that we trust will be followed by all its con- 
temporaries. Hereafter we shall exclude advertise- 
ts of hotels or boarding houses that cannot present 
ientials as to their satisfactory sanitary condition 
and the wholesomeness of their water supply. Here- 
tofore, it has been thought sufficient for a hotel to 
advertise a good table, fresh air and attractive sur- 
roundings. The most important of all considerations 
sanitary conditions and the wholesomeness of the 
water supply—were neglected. 
In the Summer Resort Number of LEsLix’s, to be 


issued June 20th, we shall print the announcements 
only of hotels, resorts or boarding houses that present 
certificates from the properly constituted health au- 


thorities or from a laboratory of established reputa- 
tion that the water supplies and sanitary arrange- 
ments conform with all the necessary requirements 
for the maintenance of health. 

Announcements for our Summer Resort Number 
will be accepted up to June 5th. Those who desire 
to be represented in the issue must forward to us, 
with the copy of their advertisements, the necessary 
proofs of the purity of the water supplies and the 
perfection of their sanitary system. No advertise- 
ment from any resort that cannot furnish such proofs 
will be accepted for publication in LESLIE’s. 

The local health officer should be willing to make 
an examination and to issue a certificate to any re- 
sort that has fully complied with the requirements of 
the law. Laboratories of established reputation will 
analyze water supplies at a reasonable charge. Pro- 
prietors of summer resorts who desire further in- 
formation on these lines need only communicate with 
the ‘‘Health Resort Department, LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City,’’ to have the nec- 
essary information forwarded promptly. 

We invite readers of LEsLiz’s who have found un- 
satisfactory sanitary conditions or unwholesome 
water at summer resorts to give us the facts in detail 
regarding the same. Nothing is of greater im- 
portance than the preservation of the public health. 


Bolts in the Republican Party. 


HE GENTLEMEN who were said to be urging 
Colonel Roosevelt to bolt the ticket if Mr. 
Taft should be renominated were unwise coun- 
selors. General Fremont was nominated in 1864 bya 
handful of Republicans who disliked Lincoln’s man- 
ner of conducting the government, but his support 
was so small that he withdrew from the canvass long 
before the election. Lincoln was rechosen by an elec- 
toral vote of 212 to 21 for his opponent, McClellan. 

For a short time after Sumner, Greeley, Trum- 
bull, Palmer, Julian, Curtin, Schurz and other Re- 
publican leaders turned against Grant in 1872 and 
entered into a league with the Democrats, there was 
a fear among the Republicans that Greeley, the can- 
didate of the bolters, would carry the country. Long 
before election day came, however, the Greeley can- 
vass collapsed and Grant was re-elected by a much 
broader margin even than that which he had gained 
over Seymour in 1868. 

The Mugwump revolt of 1884 against Blaine aided 
in defeating him and in electing Cleveland, but 
Blaine himself played the role of an insurgent two 
years earlier. He virtually advised his friends in the 
State of New York to bolt Folger, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, and so many of them did this 
that Folger was beaten and Cleveland was elected. 
in retaliation many New York Republicans bolted 
Blaine in 1884, thus assisting the man whom he 
placed in the governorship to defeat him for the 
presidency. But even with the defection of the 
Republicans of Conkling’s section of the State in 
\se4, Blaine would probably have carried it and the 
presideney had it not ,been for Burchard’s idiotic 
‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion’’ outburst a few 

8 before the election. 

Messrs. Teller, Dubois and their silver associates, 
vno rejected McKinley and his gold-standard plat- 
‘orm in 1896 and went over to Bryan’s support, in- 
jured themselves and not the Republican party by 
‘hat act. Some of the rank and file of the deserters 

‘me back to the Republicans afterward, but their 

‘ders were compelled to retain their new affilia- 
- and thus lost their influence on the politics of 

» day. 

As a student of history, Colonel Roosevelt knows 

‘ Suicidal futility of bolts among the Republicans. 
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As a man who has always supported the party ticket, 
even when it was not the one which he favored, as in 
Blaine’s case, he will not lend himself, we believe, 
to any element which aims to split the party should 
President Taft be renominated. In order to carry the 
country, the Republican standard bearer of 1912, who- 
ever he may be, will need the vote of every man who 
has hitherto called himself a Republican. 


The Vote for President. 


ESLIE’S presidential preference primary, which 
has been in progress since January last, is 
closed. It has been unusually successful for a 

newspaper test of voters’ sentiments, more than four 
thousand votes having been cast—a total which ex- 
ceeds that of the ballots in several similar canvasses 
conducted by leading magazines of large circulation. 
As stated in previous announcements, Colonel Roose- 
velt leads in the balloting on the Republican side, 
while Mr. Wilson is ahead on the Democratic side. 
The vote is being tabulated and the results will be 
given in our next issue. The showing will interest 
every reader, for national politics is now a most im- 
portant subject. 


Fair Play for the Inventor. 


ATENT laws are designed to encourage men first 

to invent and then to disclose their inventions. 

No law could compel one to give to the public 

the invention over which he has toiled for years. 

But to induce the inventor to disclose his invention, 

the patent monopoly grants to him for a certain 

period of years the right to all the reward coming 

from its use, with the stipulation that at the end of 

that period it is to become public property. The 

labor and time saving devices which have so largely 

contributed to our prosperity have been encouraged 

through the operation of this law. So we are the 
greatest nation of inventors in the world. 

In the Dick vs. Henry patent case, lately decided 
by the Supreme Court, the real issues have been 
somewhat neglected by the press, because of the news 
element in the vigorous dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice White. Dick, the patentee of a mimeograph, 
a machine for making multiple copies of typewritten 
manuscript, finding a limited field for his invention, 
put it on the market at a low figure, adopting a 
scheme which had been approved in similar cases. 
Since the collection of ‘a royalty of a small sum for 
every thousand manifold copies made on it was im- 
practicable, he attached a label to his machine, re- 
stricting the right of the user to its use only with 
ink and stencil paper bought from the inventor— 
Dick. Henry, with full knowledge of this restric- 
tion, endeavored to persuade users of the Dick ma- 
chine to violate the agreement by buying ink from 
him at acut price. Practically every court of ap- 
peals has held this method of securing the benefit of 
a patent to be valid, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has likewise asserted that such condi- 
tions would be sustained unless ‘‘definitely illegal.’’ 
In the case of Dick vs. Henry, the majority of the 
Supreme Court wisely sustained Dick’s right to this 
use of his patent. 

‘‘The market for the sale of such articles to the 
users of his machines, which by such a condition he 
takes to himself, was a market,’’ says Justice Lur- 
ton, for the court, ‘‘which he alone created by the 
making and the selling of the new invention. Had 
he kept his invention to himself, no ink could have 
been sold by others for use upon machines embodying 
that invention. By selling it subject to the restric- 
tion, he took nothing from others and in no wise re- 
stricted their legitimate market.’’ The minority 
opinion, on the other hand, seems to be actuated not 
so much by the desire to see justice done in this par- 
ticular case, as by the vague fear that seme one else 
might use the principle in some ingenious way to 
harm the public. 

Having purchased a patented machine, it does not 
follow that one may do with it as he pleases. The 
patentee has the right to impose any conditions he 
wishes, provided they are not ‘‘definitely illegal.’’ 
He can withhold his invention from the market alto- 
gether, even though the public be clamoring for it. 
If he consents to its use and agrees to sell it, it is 
certainly logical that he may make conditions as to 
its use. He may even say, I will rent, but not sell 
it to you. One of our greatest industries, that of 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, ranking eighth 
in importance among the manufacturing industries of 
the country, has been built up largely in this way. 
New machines were constantly being invented to sim- 
plify the making of shoes. To have bought these 
outright would have been prohibitive to most manu- 
facturers. The United Shoe Machinery Company 
was organized accordingly, renting its machines to 
practically all manufacturers, at the same figures to 
all concerns, big or little, keeping the machines in 


Price 10 Cents, $5.00 a Year 
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repair and employing a corps of experts constantly 
seeking to invent new machines or improvements on 
old ones. This has made possible the superior quality 
of American-made shoes and the rapid growth of the 
industry. 

A patent is a monopoly, but it is in a different 
class from monopolies in staple products. A patent 
gives sometning to the world which it didn’t before 
have; it runs for a limited period only, after which 
it belongs to all. Our patent laws may need amend- 
ing, but if the reward that fairly belongs to an in- 
ventor is taken away, we shall immediately suffer a 
dearth of inventions. 


The Plain Truth. 


RUSTS! A great boom in Iron and Steel shares 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange followed the re- 
cent announcement that the German steel trust had 
been prolonged for five years. It seems strange to 
read of the favor with which the prosperous German 
nation regards its combinations, while the people of 
the United States seem to be doing their best to 
*‘bust the trusts.’’ The prosperity of Germany, com- 
pared with the slackness of business in many indus- 
trial lines in the United States, indicates which na- 
tion is following the better policy. 
~ 


IN! The truth is coming out in the government’s 
investigation of the so-called steel trust. Dur- 
ing its progress, Daniel G. Reid, conspicuous in the 
organization of the American Tin Plate Company, 
was asked about the so-called tin plate monopoly 
alleged to have been organized by himself and Judge 
William H. Moore. The government’s attorney was 
somewhat nonplused when Mr. Reid testified that, 
after the organization of the so-called tin plate trust, 
fifteen independent companies began to manufacture 
tin plate, nearly all of them successfully, and that 
there never was an effort on the part of his company 
to drive these competitors out of business. Let us 
have the facts and not the figments of the imagina- 
tion which the trust-busters have been giving us. It 
is time for a campaign of education. 


~ 

ROPS! Few people realize the extent of the flood 
disaster in the South and West. Estimates of 

the losses range from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
This is greater than the losses caused by noted earth- 
quakes and ‘fires. It represents the assessed valuation 
of some States and of many cities. Singularly 
enough, we are told that all this loss will be more 
than made up by the benefits the flood has brought to 
drought-afflicted sections. They needed a good soak- 
ing. With the bright sunshine of advancing sum- 
mer, all their losses will be recovered. Better yet, 
the foundation for future good crops will be provided. 
In view of these facts, there is justification for the 
observation of that eminent and sagacious captain of 
industry, Henry C. Frick, on his recent return from 
Europe, that ‘‘the course of commerce and industry 
this year will depend upon the outcome of the crops,’’ 


~ 
MILE! That genial captain of industry, Charles 
A. Coffin, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, says that ‘‘a sense of humor takes a man over 
many a rough place.’’ We are inclined to be too 
serious. Muckers have made the people believe 
that it is better to kick than to smile, better to see 
the shadows than to enjoy the sunshine, better to tear 
down than to build up. Hence this era of trust-bust- 
ing, railroad-smashing and tariff-tinkering. Hence 
the clamor to upset the courts, to substitute the town 
meeting for the well-regulated convention and to 
make the town crier take the place of the President. 
Is the world any happier when it cries than when it 
smiles? Is there more joy in the graveyard than in 
the banquet hall? Mr. Coffin is a philosopher. He 
preaches the true philosophy for this time of unrea- 
son and unrest. . He does this in spite of a name that 
would indicate an entirely different frame of mind. 
~ 
LAGS! The fact that no vessel flying the Stars 
and Stripes entered the port of London last year 
is not calculated to stir American pride. The medical 
officer of the port of London, in issuing the state- 
ment in the Fall Mall Gazette, speaks of it as a 
‘‘startling fact.’’ To any other first-class Power but 
the United States such a condition of affairs would be 
considered not only startling, but disgraceful. If 
there be any satisfaction to the people of the United 
States in refusing to encourage American shipping 
flying the United States flag, that satisfaction will 
be complete with the opening of our Panama Canal 
and the news goes abroad that for months at a time 
no merchantman flying the Stars and Stripes passes 
through the canal. To many the neglect to build up 
and maintain a merchant marine, both to carry our 
world-wide commerce and to provide auxiliaries to 
fighting ships in time of possible war, seems to be a 
policy nothing sh_rt of suicidal. 
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Preparations are under way for covering the great national conventions by Leslie’s writers, photographers and staff artists on a scale 
This will be the most absorbing and exciting campaign in forty years and 


Leslie’s, as usual, will be up to the minute throughout the entire contest. 
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Scene in the Taft headquarters. Representative William B. 

McKinley (center), active director of Mr. Taft's political for 

tunes, in earnest conference with John Eversman (left), one of 
the able and enthusiastic Taft lieutenants 


BOUT now the great training camps of the 
big presidential candidates are being moved 
from the national capital to Chicago or Bal- 
timore, where the last battles of the most 

exciting national conventions in a decade will be 
fought. All work done up to this time has been 
mere play compared with that which is to follow. 
True, there has been continual skirmishing and heavy 
fighting all along the line, but now every big gun is 
being brought into action. It is a hand-to-hand finish 
contest for the delegates. 

Campaigning for the nomination this year has 
broken all records. Heretofore the preliminary work 
has been on a comparatively small scale. Candidates 
have been more or less reluctant about coming out 
into the open. But in 1912 things have been quite 
different. Men who believed themselves to be presi- 
dential timber have allowed their names to be used 
months ahead of time. Fortunes have been spent ex- 
tolling the candidates. Such an expenditure of money 
for such purposes has hardly been heard-of before. 

Woodrow Wilson was so anxious to be chosen by 
the people that for months he has sanctioned flooding 
the country with literature which sings his praises. 
Nothing like the paper campaign he has conducted 
has ever been seen in Washington. Members of Con- 
gress, newspaper correspondents and prospective 
voters have been fairly smothered with Woodrow 
Wilson documents. Where the money comes from 
for all this, deponent sayeth not. La Follette was 
the first entrant on the Republican side and the first 
to finish. 

The biggest bureaus are those of Taft and Roose- 
velt. In the conning tower of these fighting ma- 
chines are Representative William B. McKinley, of 
Illinois, for the President, and Senator Dixon, of 
Montana, for the colonel. Mr. Taft, by pulling off 
his coat and personally mixing it with T. R. on the 
ground in Massachusetts, probably set a new pace for 
a President of the United States seeking re-election. 
Neither have there been any sleeping sentinels on 
the Democratic side. Champ Clark and Judson Har- 
mon maintain suites ef offices. In one of these quar- 
ters, not far from the desk of former Senator Du- 
bois, of Idaho, the ‘‘ Houn’ Dawg’’ is delightfully 
featured, and in the other it is conspicuously absent. 
Champ Clark is attending to his business as speaker 
of the House, but he is making a fine race and not 
overlooking any move which may land him nearer to 
the White House, 

Surprising is the way friends of Oscar W. Under- 
wood have boosted his candidacy. According to all 
reports, Mr. Underwood refused to co-operate with 
these people; but, headed by Senator Bankhead, of 
Alabama, they rented a suite of rooms in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Underwood was one of the last to enter the 
race, but his workers assembled an imposing array 
of boomers. It is said that the Roosevelt bureau 
over night actually reached by circular every Repub- 
lican voter in Pennsylvania. This was done at a cost 
of thousands of dollars, and with the aid of a wonder- 
fully trained office force President Taft’s bureau is 
caid to have duplicated this feat in the Massachusetts 
fight. Congressman McKinley was not out of his 
clothes for days. 

Such bureaus as those of Mr. Underwood have 
gone along steadier lines. For instance, they have 
seen to it that each interested voter has been reached 
by the proper literature. And to show how careful 
of details these convention candidate fighters are, 
the circulars sent to the voters for the most part are 
addressed by hand instead of by typewriter or multi- 
graph. The work could be done infinitely quicker by 
machine and with less cost, but a handwritten envel- 
ope carries the idea of giving more attention to the 
individual voter. It is said that the Taft and Roose- 
velt bureaus send out fifty pouches (United States 
standard size) of mail each day. The Clark bureau 


At Champ Clark's headquarters. Former Senator Dubois, 
Idaho (left), and H W. Sawyer, in charge of the publicity 
bureau. 
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PROMINENT WORKERS FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES. 


distribution estimate is almost as great, and the 
Underwood office, which is the newest of all, has 
been dispatching some thirty pouches daily. This 
reveals the proportions the passing out of before-the- 
convention campaign literature reaches. 

A phase of the work which shows perspicuity on 
the part of the convention generals is the corps of 
well-known newspaper men which has been enlisted 
in the fight. Nobody better understands the mys- 
teries of national political situations or the gentle 
art of securing judicious publicity than the average 
Washington daily newspaper correspondent. Look- 
ing out for Colonel Roosevelt is Oscar King Davis, 
formerly of the New York Times. On the Taft side, 
watching every move of the above famous ‘‘O. K.,’’ 
is Le Roy T. Vernon, the long-time Washington cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News. John Evers- 
man, who is not a newspaper man, but who should be 
one, is also a star publicity getter in the Taft organ- 
ization. He has distinguished himself as an editor 
of Taft Truths, a daily campaign publication of large 
circulation. Thomas J. Pence, of the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean, an affable and well-liked Southerner, is 
looking out for Woodrow Wilson in Washington, 
while Charles A. Cotterell, who was connected with 
the Associated Press, sees to it that the newspapers 
do not forget to put in a good word for Governor Har- 
mon. H. W. Sawyer keeps the pot boiling for Champ 
Clark. 

More than the average reader imagines, an effort 
is being made to inform the mass of people, rank and 
file preferred, what the various candidates stand for 
and why they should be chosen. Of course there are 
the preferential primaries in some of the States. 
But the people more generally are able to express 
themselves in the old-fashioned way, and, after all, 
control the delegates. That is why those candidates 
who are able to travel swing about the circle making 











HARRIS & EWING 
The Roosevelt headquarters. Left to right: Senator Dixon of 
Montana, head of the bureau; Mr. Schultz; G. R. Manchester, 
assistant publicity manager; Oscar King Davis, publicity mana 
ger, and J. H. Gregory, treasurer National Roosevelt committee 


speeches and why the stay-at-homes see to it that 
every town is supplied with literature or visited by a 
personal representative. It is the greatest before- 
the-conventions fight in the history of the country. 

It looks now as if there might be more presidential 
candidates in the field in 1912 than there have been 
in forty years. However quickly the leaders may 
work, a selection could not be made at the Demo- 
cratic convention, owing to the numerous candidates, 
under four or five days. It will undoubtedly take 
longer, because of the two-thirds rule. Five candi- 
dates galloped under the wire months before the se- 
lection time. They were Clerk of Missouri, Harmon 
of Ohio, Underwood of Alabama, Marshall of Indiana 
and Wilson of New Jersey. The usual number of 
dark-horse specters, such as Bryan, Kern of Indiana 
and others, were in the background. 

On the Republican side probably not more than 
three or four days may be consumed, owing to the 
fact that in its convention a majority nominates. At 
least four candidates—Taft, Roosevelt, Cummins and 
La Follette—will be in the race. But the contest 
will be simplified, because the latter two will hardly 
have enough votes to affect the situation. Even with 
such dark horses as Hughes, Knox, Fisher, ex-Gov- 
ernor Black of New York and Vice-President Fair- 
banks in the background, it would not be surprising 
if there were a nomination onan early ballot. Those 
best informed predict the first. 

In 1908 the Democratic candidate was nominated 
by acclamation. Four years before Parker and Hearst 
monopolized the field, and the former made it at one 
stroke. Bryan was the only candidate in 1900. No 
deduction could be drawn from the convention of 
1896, because of Bryan’s eloquence and the general 
turmoil which followed. Cleveland was nominated 
on the first vote in 1892 and by acclamation four 
years before. 

Mr. Taft was selected on the first vote in the 
Republican convention of 1908. Nine hundred and 
eighty delegates were entitled to vote. Mr. Taft re- 
ceived 702 votes. The next highest men at that time 
were Knox, Hughes and Cannon, respectively. Roose- 
velt stampeded the convention of 1904. McKinley 
showed the nécessary strength on the first vote in 
1900. There was a spirited fight between McKinley 
and Tom Reed in 1896, but, owing to the organizing 
genius of Mark Hanna, Reed did not have a chance. 
Harrison was easily nominated in 1892 over Blaine, 
the fifth-hour candidate. In 1888, when Harrison 
made his great fight, there were nineteen candidates 
and eight ballots were necessary. 

Up to this time it has always been a comparatively 
easy matter to get a line on the results of Republican 
conventions in advance, because of the usual line-up 
of the South for some one man who has a hold on the 
administration then existing. In 1892, when Blaine 
tried conclusions with Harrison, the solid South was 
lined up like a stone wall for Harrison. In 1896, 
through the masterly work of Mark Hanna, the solid 
South was for McKinley, and Tom Reed couldn’t break 
through the line. In 1908 Roosevelt, through his 
lieutenant, Frank Hitchcock, repeated the Hanna plan 
in the South in the interest of Taft and with similar 
results. This year it seemed for a long time that 
Taft, through McKinley and Hilles, would get the 
solid South again for Taft. State after State in- 
structed, and while there were the usual promises »f 
contested delegations, it was assumed until very re- 
cently that the solid South, aside from Texas, where 
Roosevelt’s crony, Cecil Lyon, is all supreme, wou'd 
line up for Taft. But just when the situation seemed 
to be clearing itself, the unexpected happened 
Roosevelt was indorsed in Illinois, Pennsylvan 
Nebraska, Oregon and Maine. 

This brought about a situation new to Republica 
conventions. The men who do things in Republica 
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Talking through their Hands 


|\Characteristic gestures of the principal Presidential Candidates on the stump 
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CHAMP CLARK. 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


politics in the South are the office-holders 
and the men who want office. It is es- 
sentially a band-wagon crowd. The vic- 
tories of Roosevelt began to make the 
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PRESIDENT TAFT. 


suppose this couutry would get along, anyhow ?” 


oeemneetn 
BROWN BROS BROWN BROS. 


OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD. 


In the course of one of his speeches in Ohio Mr. Taft said: “Suppose Mr. Roosevelt were wafted 
to the skies in a chariot, like the prophets of old, and were to disappear from sight, how do you 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


At one point in his Ohio tour Colonel Roosevelt remarked: “I preach hatred toward no class, 
except the class of crooks—political crooks or financial crooks, big crooks or httle crooks. 
then I do not preach hatred of the crook himself, but of his crookedness.”’ 











BROWN BROS: 


WOODROW WILSON. 


BROWN BROS. 


ments that enter into making a great 
floor convention stage manager. He had 
a wonderfully persuasive manner. His 
abilities made it possible for him to 


Even 





instructed Taft men of the South uneasy, 
lest they find themselves on the losing side 
and forced to relinquish their jobs. It was 
feared by the administration supporters that 
many men in the South captured by Taft 
would go over to Roosevelt. This breaking 
of the traditional solid South in Republican 
conventions would make the result of the 
onvention uncertain. 

One of the reasons why there has been 
no discussion of vice-presidential candidates 
is the fact that nothing is ever gained by 
those seeking the vice-presidency making a 
fight in advance of the convention. The 
nomination of President is often dictated by 
the general public, but that of the Vice- 
‘resident is purely the work of politicians 
and leaders. As a result of the presiden- 

il fight, it sometimes becomes advisable 

nominate a Vice-President for geograph- 








il reasons; at other times to placate the 
ends of some defeated candidate for Presi- 
nt. Therefore in both conventions there 
a committee made up of strong politicians 
1m every State and known as the steering 
mmittee. After the presidential nomina- 
in is made, the steering committee gets 
gether and decides on the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
nt. These men go back to their respective delega- 
tions and pass out word of the choice. There usually 
s been so much excitement and energy spent on the 
esidential fight that the average delegate, aside 
1m the leading politicians, has lost interest. It is 
‘dom difficult to control the vice-presidential sit- 
lation, 

In closely contested conventions, as those this 
ear are liable to be, a great deal of importance at- 
ches to the generalship displayed by the stage 
anagers of the candidates. Some of the most im- 


my comrades in the administration. 


BROWN BROS. 


JUDSON HARMON. 


Governor Harmon, replying to an attack by William Jennings Bryan, said: “If Mr. 
Bryan knows of the many reforms accomplished in Ohio he is grossly unfair to me and 
If he does not know of them, then it issheer wan- 
tonness for him to come into the State of my birth and home and try to discredit me.” 


portant strategists now in the thick of the fight are 
Representative William B. McKinley, Secretary 
Hilles and Senators Smoot and Root, for Taft; Sen- 
ator Dixon, for Roosevelt; Senator Stone, for Champ 
Clark; Senator Pomerene, for Governor Harmon; 
Senator Bankhead, for Oscar W. Underwood, and 
Senator Gore, for Woodrow Wilson. Perhaps there 
was never a more ideal generalship displayed than 
that in the campaign of 1880, when an attempt was 
made to nominate Grant for a third term, under the 
magnetic leadership of Roscoe Conkling. The latter 
possessed to a marked degree a combination of ele- 


play upon the passion and prejudices of the 
convention. As an illustration of this, one 
of the objections rather foolishly urged 
against Grant was the fact that he was sup- 
posed to live in Illinois, but spent most of 
his time in New York. The question fre- 
quently asked was, ‘‘Where does he come 
from, anyway?’’ When the time came to 
place him in nomination, Conkling theatri- 
cally mounted to the center of the convention 
hall, drew himself up to his most imposing 
position, silently swept the convention with 
his arms and in tones that thrilled began 
with a little improvised verse: 
“And when asked what State he comes from, 
Our sole reply shall be, 
He hails from Appomattox, 
And its famous apple tree.”’ 

It is probable that not a single candidate in 
either convention this year will have a gen- 
eral who will be able to perform both func- 
tions, that of floor organizer and inspiring 
spokesmanship, as did Conkling. 

The general supposition is that none of 
the candidates has determined who will 
place his name before the convention. It is 
a practical certainty that, if former Senator 
Albert J, Beveridge, of Indiana, is able to break into 
the gathering, he will be chosen to nominate Theodore 
Roosevelt. Champ Clark’s name may be presented 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri, who has a rather 
theatrical style of oratory. Senator Kenyon will 
probably nominate Senator Cummins. But this is all 
mere conjecture. 

It is the unusual man who is able to catch and 
hold a national convention. Many of the greatest 
orators in history have fallen down hopelessly before 
these gatherings, which have often been described as 
the most cruel combinations of men known. 
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A Famous Confederate’s Thrilling Adventure 


By COLONEL JOHN 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 
talked-of events of that terrible time. 


Y BATTALION originated in a detail of a 
dozen men that General Stuart let me take 
to northern Virginia from his old regiment, 
the First Virginia Cavalry, in which I had 

served as a private and then as adjutant in the first 
year of the war. Both armies were at that time- 
January, 1863—in winter quarters on the Rappahan- 
nock River. The cavalry was inactive and had been 
sent to forage in the rear, while the infantry did 
picket duty along the river. There was no firing on 
the lines, but a tacit truce between the sentries of the 
hostile armies, who conducted a friendly trade by 
swapping coffee and tobacco. The exchanges were 
made by means of bark canoes, which they constructed 
and launched on the tide that took them from shore to 
shore. Such was the sense of honor among the sol- 
diers that there never was a case of breach of faith 
on either side. 

I conceived a plan of border warfare that I thought 
would create alarm and compel large bodies of troops 
to be held in reserve to guard the capital and the long 
line of the Potomac. The strength of the North 
would in this way be consumed in guarding their own 
territory, and a large force would be neu- 
tralized by a small body moving rapidly 
from point to point. Such operations by a 
detachment are called partisan war. Of 
course partisans should be governed by the 
same ethical rules as armies, and they are 
independent and irregular only in the sense 
that they generally attack by surprises in 
an enemy’s rear and on his line of communi- 
cation. The men who went with me re- 
turned to their regiments in the spring, 
when active operations began. 

But as I had had some success with this 
small body, authority was at once given 
me, at the request of Stuart and General 
Lee, to raise first a company and afterward 
a battalion, and commissions were sent to 
me. The force which thus grew up under 
my command was a pure case of evolution. 
I quote Lee and Stuart in answer to reports 
that began with Northern war correspond- 
ents, which made an impression at the 
North, that my battalion had no commis- 
sion from the Confederate government. 
Lee and Stuart put a proper estimate on 
our services, and so did General Grant. 

I did not invent partisan warfare; it is 
as old as the art of war. Partisan opera- 
tions excite a fiercer hostility, because there is more 
individuality in a small body than in masses. It 
gives public the appearance of private war. The 
character in whieh we were painted in the Northern 
mind had as little reality as Jack the Giant Killer. 
It was, of course, vexatious to the foe to be kept 
awake at night by alarms and to wait and watch for 
attacks; to go hungry after we had captured their 
supply trains, burned the wagons and run off with the 
mules. Tarleton was a brilliant partisan, and I well 
remember, when I was a boy, how bitterly people in 
Virginia spoke of him and his dragoons. He made a 
raid and came near catching Jefferson at Monticello. 

In the latter part of 1864 my battalion was the 
only force in the Shenandoah Valley, in Sheridan’s 
rear, and the following dispatch from General Sheri- 
dan to the commanding officer at Charleston shows 
the uneasiness it created: ‘‘Look out for Mosby to- 
night. He is reported to be about.’’ From this dis- 
patch it seems that Sheridan found it as hard to get 
rid of me as Frankenstein did to escape the monster 
he created. 

Not long afterward—on December 21st-—-I had 
gone to witness the marriage of one of my men, when 
news came that a large body of Union cavalry was 
coming up from the camp in Fairfax. As I did not 
care to act the role of the Ancient Mariner and keep 
the guests from the wedding feast, I rode off with 
one man, Tom Love, to reconnoiter. We had gone 
but a few miles when we met a column of cavalry, 
whose advanced guard opened fire and chased us some 
distance. After they had given up the chase, we 
went back to see which way they were going, as we 
did not want them to capture the wedding party. 
They had stopped in a village, kindled fires and to all 
appearances had gone into camp for the night. 

It was raining and freezing, icicles hanging from 
the trees. If Dr. Cook had been there, he would 
have sworn he was at the North Pole. We rodé 
away, as I had determined to gather my command and 
attack the camp before daybreak. As we were cold 
and hungry, we «topped at the house of a farmer, Lud 
Lake, to get some supper. When I told Tom Love 
that we would dismount and get something to eat, he 
said he would stay at the front gate and watch while 
I was eating. But I told him there was no danger of 
the Yankees marching back to their camp in such a 
blizzard that night and that I could not enjoy my sup- 
per while he was freezing. So we hitched our horses 
and, feeling safe on account of the weather, went 
into the house. Our pistols were left in the holsters 
on our saddles. 





Colonel John S. Mosby as he appeared during 
the Civil War, a brilliant and daring 
Confederate officer. 


MOSBY, 


personal experience in the great conflict ever written. 


Supper was on the table, and such a supper! Hot 
coffee and spare ribs—-Epicurus would have envied 
us, and we did enjoy it. The coffee had just come 
through the blockade, which made it all the better. 
Lake’s daughter, a fine Virginia woman, was with 
him. Her husband was in a Northern prison, but 
she had gotten a pass and had lately paid him a 
visit. She was giving me an account of the way 
prisoners amuse themselves by carving curios, when 
we were surprised by hearing a shot in the backyard. 
I jumped from the table, opened the back door and 
saw that the house was surrounded by a large body of 
cavalry. If we had not left our pistols outside, I am 
sure we could have'cleared a way to escape in the 
dark. Just as I turned and closed the door, several 
officers came into the room through the front hall. 

Fortunately my presence of mind did not desert 
me and I immediately threw my hands to my coat 
collar to conceal the two stars of my rank. An officer 
had just asked me a question and I was in the act of 
replying, when a shot was fired. The bullet made a 
hole in the window pane, struck me in the left and 
lodged in my right side. Old Man Lake, who weighed 


Colonel Mosby as he appears 
honored citizen and an able 
cessful writer. 


about three hundred pounds, never could understand 
why the bullet missed him and hit me. He always 
insisted that it cut a button from his waistcoat. The 
Union soldiers in the room, as well as Lake and his 
daughter, were in as much danger as I was. But I 
have never complained of having been shot when a 
prisoner, as it was providential and saved me. I said 
to an officer, ‘‘I am shot.’’ 

The shot created a stampede among the Union 
officers and a hurdle race to get out of the house. 
Tne room was quickly cleared of all except Old Man 
Lake, his daughter, Love and myself. The supper 
table was knocked over, the tallow lights were put 
out in the scramble, and there was almost as great a 
panic asif aregiment of cavalry charging through the 
room could have made. I saw the opportunity to 
escape, but there were 999 chances out of 1,000 
against me. I took the one chance.and won. There 
was a third door opening into another room, and into 
this I walked. In the dark I pulled off my coat, 
shoved it under the bureau, then lay down on the 
floor, prepared to die a theatrical death. A veteran 
on the stage could not have played the tragedy better 
than I did that night. 

The wound gave me no pain and, being unconscious 
of the hemorrhage, I though it only a scratch. After 
the firing had eeased, the panic subsided and the 
Union officers, after the manner of the antelope, re- 
turned to see what had frightened them. Old Man 
Lake had heard me fail to the floor and thought I was 
dead. His daughter was screaming frantically, while 
he was dancing a hornpipe and sure he was shot. 
While Lake and his daughter were waltzing around 
the room in the dark, a light was struck and I heard 
one of the officers ask who I was. They declared 
that they didn’t know, that I was only a stranger 
who had asked for his supper. I am sure no record 
was kept in heaven’s chancery against them. His 
answer was a good omen and inspired me with 
hope. 

If the enemy found out who I was, I would be 
hauled off, dead or alive. They came into the room 
where I was lying and apparently gasping my last 
breath. They asked me who I was, and I gave them 
a fictitious name and regiment. My object was to 
conceal my identity, not the command to which I be- 
longed. As I appeared to be dying and almost speech- 
less, a Surgeon was brought in to examine the wound. 
He located my heart where my stomach ought to be. 
I do not complain of his ignorance of human anatomy, 
for I am greatly indebted to it. They did not search 
for my coat that had stars on the collar, and my being 





and suc- 


One of the Most Noted Surviving Figures of the American Civil War 


During the late Civil War the exploits of thé Confederate leader, Colonel Mosby, and his partisans were among the most- 
On one of his scouting trips, accompanied by only a single man, Colonel Mosby was cornered in a farmhouse 
by Union soldiers, and was shot and badly wounded by an irresponsible private. This article relates in detail how he came to be trapped and injured, 
and tells of the ingenious method which he employed to avoid capture, and of his subsequent recovery. 


It is one of the most interesting stories of 


in the house in my shirt sleeves did not excite suspi 
cion or inquiry. 

I grew more hopeful when they began to pull off 
my boots. No doubt they thought that a dead mar 
would have no use for them. But I did hate to los: 
Captain Blazer’s fine spurs which had been capture: 
and given tome. They also gathered up my blac! 
beaver cloth overcoat, a gray cloak with scarlet lining, 
and my new felt hat with a gilt cord and tassel. A 
few years ago a lady in New York wrote me that he 
uncle, Colonel Coles, who belonged to the regiment 
(Thirteenth New York) that captured, wounded and 
let me go, had given her my hat to keep as a relic of 
the war, and she said she would give it back to me it 
I wanted it. Of course I was glad, after forty years, 
to have it returned; but the cord and tassel wers 
gone. My hat is now in the National Museum in 
Washington. 

There was a great deal of whiskey around that 
night, and I think it is to that fact that I was in- 
debted for my escape. That is one reason why I have 
never been a prohibitionist. Another good effect of 
the whiskey was that my captors went off and left 
my horse standing at the fence with my 
holsters and pistols. They took Tom Love 
with them—of course, he did not know who 
I was. I did not stir for a long time, as | 
wanted to be sure the enemy had gone. 
But I could hear Lake and his daughter 
talking. At last, when all was quiet, | 
rose and walked into the dining-room, and 
they were startled by what they thought 
was a disembodied spirit, for they knew I 
had been left for dead; now they thought 
the resurrection had come. Hamlet was 
not more surprised to see his father’s ghost. 

But my composure soon quieted them. 
We examined the wound and found it was 
doubtful whether the ball had passed di- 
rectly in or around me and lodged. My 
life depended on that point. Soon I grew 
faint, lay down on the floor, and begged 
them to contrive some means of getting 
me away out of danger. I was afraid that 
the Union cavalry would find out who I was 
and return to get me. As soon as Lake got 
over his shock at seeing me rise from the 
dead, he made two negro boys yoke a pair 
of oxen to a cart to haul me off. They 
wrapped me up in quilts, put me in the cart, 
and I started off with the negro boys ina 
howling blast. We-*went to a farmhouse several 
miles away. The road was rough, the cart had no 
cover, and when I was taken out icicles were hanging 
to my hair and I was nearly frozen stiff. 

The fidelity of the negro in the South is shown by 
these two boys. They knew me and might have be- 
trayed me and gotten their reward. In all the vicis- 
situdes of life through which I have passed since that 
night, I have never ceased to feel grateful to them 
and a sympathy for their race. One of my men, 
George Slater, happened to be at the house at which 
we stopped. I knew that my life depended on the 
course of the bullet. Slater was present when Gen- 
eral Stuart was shot and helped carry him from the 
field. I said to Slater, ‘‘George, I believe I am 
wounded like General Stuart was.’’ He replied, ‘‘No, 
colonel, I don’t think the bullet went directly in, but 
passed around you.’’ I suppose he only said it to 
encourage me to-hope. It.was cut out the next morn- 
ing by my surgeon, Dr. Will Dunn, who still has the 
knife that performed the operation. To stop the 
severe hemorrhage, the wound was stuffed with cot- 
ton cloth and I could hardly breathe. After a severe 
illness of several days, I recovered sufficiently to be 
quietly removed to safer quarters. 

In a letter to General Augur, Colonel Gamble, who 
was commanding at Fairfax Court House, said, ‘‘I 
am informed that Major Frazar was too much under 
the influence of liquor at the time to perform his duty 
in a proper manner. I deem it best to send Major 
Frazar, with three hundred men, to scour the neigh- 
borhood and ascertain, if possible, something definite 
about it, he being the officer present at the time the 
rebel officer was shot in the house where it is sup- 
posed Mosby was wounded.’’ Twenty years after- 
ward Major Frazar called on me in Boston and read 
me his official report of the affair at Lake’s. I did 
not complain of his being drunk or of their wounding 
me, as he also narrowly escaped being shot by the 
men who injured me. And I do not think he was the 
only one who was drunk. 

I have always been charitable enough to think that 
the shooting of me through a window when I was ar 
unarmed prisoner in a room with his officers was the 
act of an irresponsible private who was also drunk 
I have seensthe names of several who claim the credit 
of wounding me. One of them wrote to me and 
seemed to think it was a great honor. I replied that 
if he had ever been guilty of the act, it could nevei 
be proved by me. Major Frazar, in his report of the 
affair to Colonel William Gamble, said, 


(Continued on page 626.) 
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W omen in the Civil War 











MISS MARGARET E, 
BRECKENRIDGE, 


Philadelphia, who served con 
nily in the hospital service 








MRS. MARY A. BICKERDYKE, 
{ Clevland, O., who violated all 
rules to succor the wounded. 














MISS EMILY E. PARSONS, 
Superintendent of the Benton 


* Hospital, noted for its efficiency, 
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IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND, VA, 


Nurses caring for the wounded from the battle of Seven Pines, 











AT WHITE HOUSE, VA 
Relief association administering to the wounded in 1864. 




















MRS. MARIANNE F. STRANAHAN, 
of Brooklyn, president of the Brooklyn 











MRS. MARY B. WADE 
Was never absent from her 
post as nurse for four years. 





UNITED STATES GENERAL HOSPITAL AT GEORGETOWN, D.C. 


Volunteer nurses attending the sick and wounded. 
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Women Auxiliaries of the G. A. R. 


HE OPENING of the Civil War found the 
country to a great extent unprepared, for 
up to the day of its beginning the vast ma- 
jority of Americans believed that the con- 

flict would be averted. -Very few had had any actual 
experience in battle, for the War of the Revolution 
existed only in history and the Mexican War seemed 
far distant and remote. But hardly had Fort Sumter 
‘ard the first shot of the war when volunteers began 

) appear, and womén in every part of the North 
formed themselves into bands or societies and were at 
vork seraping linen, preparing bandages and other 
ipplies, which were soon needed in camp, in hospi- 
i! or upon the field. Children went about collecting 
inds for relief, which were continually supplied to 
ie forces at the front. Many women hastened to 

battlefield or hospital as nurses. 

The ‘Sanitary Commission,’’ soon established un- 

r the auspices of the government, became a vast 
earing house for the aid and supplies volunteered by 
he relief societies of women over the whole country. 
‘he commission knew nothing of State distinctions 
t religious differences, but distributed to all places 
‘here there were troops enlisted. The ‘‘Christian 
Commission,”’’ a powerful coworker with the Sanitary 


By ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


Commission, also owed its efficiency to the loyalty, 
patience and enthusiasm of the women of the coun- 
try. These agencies of aid and relief were financed 
by voluntary contributions, and also by the Sanitary 
Fairs, which were wonderfully successful in raising 
money, during 1863 and 1864, at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and elsewhere. As the war 
progressed there came a decrease in the enthusiasm 
with which men enlisted, so that drafting and the 
offering of bounties were necessary to maintain the 
armies in the field. The relief agencies, however, 
were untiring in their efforts, which poured a steady 
stream of money and supplies into camp and hospital. 
So great and well sustained was the enthusiasm of 
the women who formed the relief societies that it 
was easier for them to raise $100,000 in the third 
year of the war than in 1861. 

But work in hospital and camp was hardly more 
important than other work which soon became neces- 
sary, for soldiers must be discharged from the hospi- 
tals to make room for other patients, and very often 
those leaving the hospitals were still too ill or weak 
to journey to their homes. Very soon ‘‘Soldiers’ 
Homes’”’ or ‘‘Soldiers’ Rests’’ were established in 
different places over the country, generally where 


several railroads met, where worn, ragged, hungry 
and sick men could rest, sometimes for only a few 
hours in changing trains, and sometimes for days or 
weeks, according to their wants and condition. 

Many of the societies of women which rendered 
such efficient service during the Civil War were con- 
tinued after peace was declared, when work for the 
relief of discharged soldiers and sailors or for their 
widows and orphans seemed to be more necessary 
than ever. The Sanitary Commission, which had 
acted as a distributing center for these numerous soci- 
eties, could not continue its work after the war. A 
growing realization of the need of unity of the numer- 
ous relief agencies resulted in a meeting in Denver, 
in 1883, of -many of their chief representatives. The 
outgrowth of this assembly was the consolidation of 
a great number of smaller organizations and isolated 
groups of workers into the ‘‘Woman’s Relief Corps,”’ 
which later was recognized by the G. A. R. Since 
then its designation has heen the ‘‘Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic.”’ 

At the Denver gathering the representatives of 
the societies in New Jersey failed to agree with the 
platform upon which the consolidation was effected. 

(Continued on page 631) 











Uncle Sam’s Telegraph Monopoly 


Another Trust to Bust in Alaska 


By J. J. UNDERWOOD 






















United States telegraph construction 
camp, Tansina, Alaska. 


HEN  Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock, 
a few weeks ago, 


recommended that 
the government take over and 
operate all telegraphic and 
cable systems in the United 
States, few people realized that 
for the past ten years Uncle 
Sam has been doing business in 
Alaska on the principles of a 
public-service corporation and 
furnishing the residents of that 
country with a means of tele- 
graphic communication with 
other centers of population. 
The Alaska telegraph and cable 
system is a government monop- 
oly, and the manner in which it 
is conducted savors of the most 
approved corporation methods. 
The system is composed of 
2,633 miles of submarine ca- 
ble, 1,125 miles of jand tele- 
graph line, much of which has 
now been abandoned, and nine 
wireless stations. The cost of 
construction, betterments and 
extensions, according to gov- ~ 
ernment bookkeeping, has 
amounted to $2,096,130, ex- 
clusive of appropriations in- 
cluded in estimates up till 1914. 
Mile for mile, the govern- 
ment (which has not as yet 
adopted the night-letter plan) 
charges at least 280 per cent. 
more for its day service in Alaska than does either of 
the large telegraph companies operating in the United 
States. The rate charged by Uncle Sam’s telegraph 
company for a day message of ten words from Seattle 
te Nome, a distance of 2,340 miles by the steamship 
course and 2,879 miles by the telegraph and cable 
route, is $3.80 and thirty-eight cents for each extra 
word. The rate charged by either of the commercial 
companies for a ten-word day message from Seattle to 
New York, about 3,000 miles, is $1 and seven cents 
for each additional word. The day rate for telegraph 
and cable messages from Seattle to London or Berlin, 
a distance more than twice as great as from Seattle 
to Nome, is $2.90. Messages between points in the 
United States are transmitted on about an equal basis. 
The net earnings for business transmitted over 
the Alaska system last year, including government 
messages, amounted to $344,308.24. The average 
cost of maintenance and operation of the system for 
the years 1907-11 is given as $372,842.45, and at 
first calculation it appears as though the government 
has been doing business at a loss. Analyzation, how- 
ever, makes this expense account look as though it 
had been compiled by a corporation endeavoring to 
evade an income tax. The items of expense are made 
up of salaries and rations for officers and enlisted 
men in the signal service and the maintenance and 
operation of the cable ship Burnside. But, although 
the entire cost of maintenance and operation of the 
Burnside is charged against the Alaska telegraph 


Telegraph office at Fort Liseum, Alaska. 
sixty feet of snow fall during the winter, and the widely-separated places where human beings exist are isolated except 





The United States cable ship “Burnside” laying shore-end cable. This 
vessel is not exclusively a cable ship, as it gives three-quarters of its time 
The members of the Signal Service 


to defense work on Puget Sound. 
in Alaska are a part of the defense system of that Territory. 


for the telegraph. 


The rigors of the climate in this region may be imagined when it is said that 

















Cable office of the signal corps, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


Senate Military Committee, 
General J. Allen, chief of the 
United States Signal Service, 
on December 10th, 1909, when 
asking an appropriation for the 
extension of the Alaska tele- 
graph system, said, 
‘‘Whenever we get any 
money on this account it goes 
for betterments and extensions. 
Since 1906 we have had appro- 
priations of $669,000, and up 
to November 30th, this year, 
we have turned into the treas- 
ury from line receipts $995,000, 
leaving a balance in the treas- 
‘ury from line receipts of $326,- 
000, out of which it is asked 











A repair party leaving a station to restore communication interrupted by storms. 


system, the ship actually gives less than twenty-five 
per cent. of its time to this business, and for the 
balance of the year is engaged principally in defense 
work on Puget Sound. 

The members of the United States Signal Service 
in Alaska are a part of the defense system of that 
Territory, and a very large proportion of the cost of 
their maintenance should be charged against the 
military department, instead of all of it being 
charged against the Alaska cable. About twenty-five 
per cent. of the cost of maintaining the signal serv- 
ice in Alaska would be a fair proportion to charge 
against the Alaska cable system, and on this esti- 
mate the government, instead of doing business at a 
loss, last year made a profit on the enterprise of 
about $251,098. 

The Alaska telegraph system furnishes the reason 
why Alaskans are not rampantly enthusiastic over the 
proposal to operate railroads in Alaska by government 
bureaus. Likewise it furnishes the reason for their 
hearty indorsement of President Taft’s plan, which 
contemplates that the government shall construct the 
proposed railroad to the coal fields, and that it then 
shall be operated by a private corporation under a 
lease. 

All of the cost of improvements and betterments 
of Uncle Sam’s telegraph system has been paid by 
the people of Alaska out of the extortionate rates 
charged, and the appropriations for these purposes are 
simply a refund of the moneys paid in. Before the 


that this $75,000 be appropri- 
ated.’’ In plain words, General 
Allen asked that $75,000 of the 
money paid in by residents of 
Alaska in extraordinarily heavy 
telegraph tolls be returned to 
the signal corps for the purpose 
of improving the system which 
earned this money. 

Alaska’s ten years’ experi- 
ence with the telegraph system 
has not shown government own- 
ership and operation to be the 
success which has been claimed 
for it. The system has made 
money for the government, but 
at a terrific cost to the business 
people and others who have 
been forced to transmit mes- 
sages over it. The tariff charged and still being 
charged under this government ownership, caused 
the Alaskans to revise the old proverb which relates 
to the cheapness of conversation. Northern people 
say, ‘‘Talk is cheap, but not if you telegraph it.’’ 
There is no reasonable doubt that in the hands of 
a private corporation the tolls would be greatly re- 
duced. Falcon Joslin, manager of the Tanana Valley 
Railroad, and other Alaskans last summer installed a 
couple of wireless-telegraph stations in Alaska, one 
at Iditarod and one at Kaltag, on the Yukon, for the 
purpose of bringing the business men of Iditarod into 
telegraphic communication with ‘the United States. 
Mile for mile, the rates charged for telegraphing 
were much lower than those charged by the govern- 
ment, but the enterprise paid a good profit for the 
first year. Mr. Joslin has raised $250,000 to be used 
in connecting all parts of Alaska with Seattle by 
wireless. 

‘If the government either will go out of the com- 
mercial business in Alaska,’’ said Mr. Joslin, ‘‘or 
will guarantee to maintain its present rates, we will 
guarantee to keep all settled portions of Alaska in 
communication with Seattle by wireless and to trans- 
mit messages at a reduction of fifty per cent. on the 
tolls now charged by the government, with the further 
provision, however, that the War Department is not 
allowed to issue arbitrary orders to our operators, 
specifying what hours of the day or night they may 
work.’’ 
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The Greatest Automobile Track Race of 1912 


Cars and drivers entered for the international sweepstakes at Indianapolis, Ind., 





Bert Dingley, Simplex. Joe Horan, Lozier. 





AZANICK 


David Bruce-Brown, National. Johnny Jenkins, Continental. 





on May 30th 


Ralph Mulford, Knox. 
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Lewis Disbrow, at the wheel of the Case. 


Ralph Mulford, at the wheel of the Knox. 











Caleb Bragg, Fiat relief driver. 




















LAZANICK 


William Barndollar, White. Teddy Tetzlaff, Fiat. 

















LAZANICK 


Len Zengel, Stutz. Billy Liesaw, Marquette- Buick. 

















LAZANICK 


Charles Merz, Stutz. Mel Marquette, McFarlan. 














LAZANICK 


Bill Endicott, at the wheel of the Schacht. 


Joe Matson, Lozier. 


Harry Knight, Lexington. 








LAZAN CK 


Hugh Hughes, Mercer. 












Lee Frayer, Firestone-Columbus. 


Billy Knipper, Stutz. Harvey Herrick, Case. 








T TEN o’clock, 
on the morning 
of May 30th, 
the signal will 

be given that will start 
nearly thirty cars on 
the 500-mile race that 
has become a classic in 
the motoring and sport- 
ing world. This race 
takes place on the Indi- 
inapolis Speedway, a 
course totally different 
from anything of its 
kind in this country. 

The Speedway combines the possibilities for the 
spectacular features of a road race with a circular track 
n which the contestants are in view throughout the 
entire race, and the two-mile oval thus presents op- 
portunities for speed and daring unequaled on any 
ther course. The length of the track furnishes two 
straightaways, on which the machines can be ‘‘let 
out’’ to their maximum speed—which will approach 
one hundred miles an hour—while the curves are 
banked to eliminate the danger of overturning. The 
track is of concrete, and every provision has been 
made for the safety of the spectators as well as of 
the drivers. The grand-stand is so located that the 
listant ‘‘brushes’’ and spurts for the pole will appear 





Herr and Wilcox in the Nationals. 








Spencer Wishart in the Mercedes. 


as exciting as do those taking place on the nearest 
curve or straightaway, and the spectators will be 
treated to over six hours of practically constant ex- 
citement. It is freely predicted that the record of 
nearly seventy-five miles made by the winner last 
year will be exceeded by four or five miles. 

The race is not a handicap affair, but is restricted 
to cars weighing at least 2,000 pounds and possessing 
a piston displacement of not over 600 cubic inches. 
As the power developed by a gasoline motor—other 
things being equal—is dependent upon the piston dis- 
placement, it is interesting to note that the most 
powerful cars are the Cutting and the Knox, which 
have piston displacement of 597.9 and 597 cubic 





inches, respectively. 
The specifications of 
the cars as given show 
the Continental to have 
the smallest power 
plant, its motor pos- 
sessing a piston dis- 
placement of 286.3 cub- 
ic inches. So many 
other considerations 
aside from the power 
affect the winning of a 
race that the ‘‘dopes- 
ters’? can find but 
slight basis for  pro- 
phecy as to the outcome on the motor measurements. 

The race assumes an international aspect, due to 
the fact that four powerful foreign cars are entered. 
These European entrants are two Mercedes and an 
Opel, both of which are made in Germany, and a 
Fiat, which, although now manufactured in this 
country, can claim Italy as its birthplace. 

A complete account of the race, together with 
striking photographs of the events and contestants in 
action, will appear in the June 13th issue of Les.in’s 
WEEKLY. This event excites a wide interest aside 
from that associated with its purely technical fea- 
tures, and to the throng that will witness the compe- 
tition a thrilling spectacle will be furnished. 


SPOONER & WELLS 


Len Ormsby, Opel. 
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Leslie’s Illustrated|Ne 


BURNING TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF DREAMS. 


The California State Board of Pharmacy on the afternoon of May 9th applied 
the torch to $20,000 worth of opium, morphine, cocaine, yen shee, opium 
pipes, hypodermic syringes, lamps, trays, etc., in the center of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. The raids netted the State $85,000 in fines and sent more than 
200 men to the county jail. Some of the pipes were worth $250 a piece. 














DAMMING THE RIO GRANDE § 

The river is the boundary between the United Siy 
The water is to be diverted for irrigation purposes, 
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MORNADAY 4 Rarer 
THE BIGGEST OIL WELL. LOS ANGELES’S GREATEST PAGEANT. WHERE ” 
It is at Potrero del Llano, Mexico. This magnificent spectacle, which took place in Los Angeles on May 7, was the crowning event of the celebration of the meeting of tht J The garag 
It ran wild for three months and Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine from all over the world. The membership in the United States is 173,000, with refuge was 
more than 10,000,000 bbls. of oil 129 temples. The members are all Masons who have reached the 32d degree, A. A. S. Rite, or Knights Templar in good standing. The} soldiers be 
went to waste; its flow is 110,- electrical display was of wonderful beauty and the two parades each took more than two hours to pass a given point. Two of the result of t 
000 bbls. daily. most beautiful floats are shown—one called ‘“The Stork’’ and the other ‘““The Love Bug.”’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST AEROPLANE SHIP, THE “HIBERNIA.”’ NOTABLE AVIATION EXHIBIT IN BERLIN. ONE OF THE | ARS 

She is designed to carry four flying machines and is equipped with a Limousine construction is a distinct novelty. The experimental The Blewitt Fa''s R 1, N 

launching platform extending forward from the bridge to her bow. The flights of this machine proved successful. Prince Henry of Prussia, feet long and 5. fet It plies 

recent experiments in aviation at Portland under the King’s command drew an enthusiastic patron of aviation and brother of the German Emperor, 7 monster turbine W"3™ ity 

from His Majesty expressions of the most enthusiastic confidence in this presided at the opening ceremonies at the exhibition which was held horse-power, to furl: ver 
new branch of the naval service. in the Zoological Gardens. and factories within! 60 miles o 


ediNews of the World 


BLANCHARD 
VETERANS IN A RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 
Wreck of the Texas Confederate Veterans’ Special near Estabuthchie, Miss. 
The train consisted of eleven coaches, ten of which were derailed and rolled 
into the ditch. Nine people were killed and fifty-six injured. ‘This is one 
of the most remarkable photos of an overturned locomotive. The engine 
was practically uninjured. 


IO GRANDE ##LEPHANT BUTTE, NEW MEXICO. 

n the United§ id Mexico from El Paso, Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

ation purposes, tremendous project will reclaim for agricultural pur- 
Texas will sha@Mival California as'a prolifie farming and fruit growing 

hows a 20-ton loliive being transported on a cableway 300 feet 


above ver bed aa 


BROWN EROS. 


WHERE THE AUTO BANDIT, BONNOT, WAS ARRESTED. A RECORD-BREAKING ICEBERG. STRIKE ON A GREAT SHIP. 


e meeting of the 
»s is 173,000, with 


The garage at Cloisy-le-Roi, near Paris, where this outlaw took 

refuge was dynamited and practically blown to pieces by the 

soldiers before his surrender. He died almost immediately as a 

result of the frightful wounds inflicted. He held at bay for a 
number of hours over 2,000 men and soldiers. 


It was seen on the 8th of May from the S. S. “‘Amerika,’’ 320 miles 
further south than the west bound routes of ocean steamships 
traversed before the “‘Titanic’’ disaster. There have been no 
previous records of ice found as far south as this latitude—39:10. 
Other bergs 100 feet high and 1,000 feet long were seen. 
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The stokers of S. S. ““Olympic’”’ 
leaving the ship at Southampton 
on receipt of news of the ‘‘Tita- 
nic’”’ disaster. They struck be- 
cause of inadequate life boats. 


MORNADAY 
A TEXAS INDUSTRY FOSTERED BY THE TARIFF. 
This season’s Bermuda onion crop in Texas now being harvested will 
amount to over 4,000 carloads valued at $4,000,000. A few years ago the 
land yielding this crop could have been bought for $10 an acre. It is now 
worth over $1,000 an acre, the soil being especially suited to the crop. 
Raising onions has become one of the great industries of the State. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


THE PATHFINDER’S TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The route was from Los Angeles, Cal., to New York. An ocean to 

ocean road for automobiles will soon become a reality. Four States 

are building sections of this highway. California has appropriated 

$18,000,000, Arizona, $3,000,000 and New Mexico $10,000,000 to the 
good roads cause. 
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-Tacoma’s Splendid 


Summer Festival 








part of Tacoma’s greatest pride, the longest wheat warehouse in the world. 
warehouse loading with American produce for the Orient. 
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The Tacoma, Washington, Stadium, said to be the most picturesque amphitheater on this continent and one of the largest in the world, which will be the scene of Tacoma’s Montamara Fesio. 
This will start on June 30 and will last seven days. On the heighis back of the stadium is seen the magnificient new building of the Tacoma High School. In the foreground at the left is seen 


The Montamara Festo 





This is about two miles long, and almost three miles of ships, with bows rubbing against sterns, lie alongside the 
and by the way, Montamara is an Esperanto word meaning “the meeting of the mountain and the sea, 


which Tacoma boasts in the closeness of 15,550-ft. high Mt. Tacoma and Puget Sound—will inaugurate a three-months’ Pacific coast entertainment 


ACOMA, Wash., will this year form an im- 
portant link in a chain of Northwest cities 
which intend to keep the American tourist 
busy from the middle of June until fall, and 

incidentally to forward the nation-wide ‘‘See Amer- 
ica First’? movement. Tacoma’s midsummer play- 
week or festival will begin June 30th and close July 
6th, after two days of automobile racing—these be- 
ing the first road races ever held in the Pacific North- 
west. Tacoma’s festival is called Montamara Festo, 
which is an Esperanto term and marks the first time 
recognition has been paid Esperanto in such form by 
a public organization. In Esperanto the word means 
the meeting of the mountain and the sea and their 
festival together. That this is strictly apropos is 
plain from the fact that Mount Rainier-Tacoma rears 
its snow-capped héad out of Tacoma’s backyard, while 
Tacoma nestles by an arm of Puget Sound. 

For Tacoma in many ways it was a fortunate oc- 
currence that an Esperanto term should have been 
“chosen, for the advertising resulting through the 
channels of the jubilant Esperantists carries the 
name ‘‘Tacoma’’ and her festival throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilized world wherever 
Esperanto is used and Esperanto magazines are pub- 
lished. Postal cards have come to the city from 
Paris, Germany, Switzerland and other countries, 
thanking the carnival asso“iation for the honor done 
Esperanto. 

The Montamara Festo, being given in a city whose 
people are cosmopolitan, is given to symbolize the 
peoples of the earth, and annually each festival sees 
from ten to twelve different nationalities taking part 
in the parades and the entertainment afforded King 
Tahomah, his Queen and their court. The Queen’s 
place is filled each year by an open public contest, 
while the King is appointed. Each, however, sym- 
bolizes a ruler of the earth, not of a single nation. 

Tacoma’s midsummer play-week will begin Sun- 
day afternoon, June 30th, in the Stadium, with a 
sacred concert, participated in by more than 500 
voices and a band of thirty-five pieces. Sunday is 
Montamara Day, and the Stadium is already nation- 
famous for its vastness, accommodating 65,000 per- 
sons at one spectacle last year. Within its field, 
claimed to be the most picturesque and largest out- 


The Triump 


LITTLE, weedy man, with a large head and 

straggling hair already touched with gray; 

a man with stooping shoulders and eyes that 

peered, a watery blue, through pince-nez of 

thick glass; a man with a slight impediment in his 

speech and a nervous habit of fingering his irregular, 

scanty mustache—such was Francis Gosselin. Fate, 

or some other malign influence, had made him the 

husband of Elizabeth, a large, opulent blonde, cast in 

the mold of the mothers of Sparta, a magnificent, im- 

perious, queenly creature, who looked down with un- 

disguised contempt upon her nervous, shrinking 
husband. 

His abilities, such as they were, had enabled 
Gosselin to take a high wranglership at Cambridge; 
but his lack of initiative had left him to become that 
most wretched of all drudges—a university and army 
coach. When Elizabeth married her husband, she 
did so, I think, more from pique than from any other 
reason. At all events, if she had ever loved him, she 
had certainly disguised her affection impenetrably ; 
and as fate or the malign influence aforesaid had not 
seen fit to bless the couple with children, her indiffer- 
ence had grown into open, undisguised, cruel con- 
tempt. 

They lived in London, as might have been ex- 
pected, and inhabited a modest flat not too far from 
the city. Their joint income (which, by the way, 
was furnished entirely by Francis) was sufficient for 
their needs, but totally inadequate to satisfy Eliza- 
beth. At times, especially when Francis had timidly 
taken her to the theater (a modest upper circle) and 


of Eastern visitors obeying the mandate to “See America First 


door amphitheater in the United States, will be held 
the chief spectacles of the festival. 

Monday, July 1st, will be known as Rex Day, and 
elaborate ceremonies will mark the arrival of the 
King and Queen, ettended by pages and maids of 
honor, and escorted from the Pacific torpedo flotilla 
in Commencement Bay by yacht toa landing in the 
heart of the city. Presented with the symbolical 
golden key of the city, in the London lord mayor 
fashion, the King and Queen will then join the floral 
automobile parade, preceded by the royal heralds, 
and the festivities will be on. The automobile parade 
will end in one of the city parks with a battle of 
flowers and a concert. 

That evening and the following evening a great 
spectacular outdoor entertainment is to be given in 
the Stadium, styled ‘‘The Conquest of Mexico,’’ be- 
ing a representation, with appropriate scenery, a 
trained cast of 500 persons and fireworks, of the con- 
quest of Mexico by the Spaniards in the time of 
Cortez. The spectacle will end each night with an 
elaborate general display of fireworks. 

On Monday, also, will be held a Pacific Northwest 
trap-shooting contest, open to all amateurs and pro- 
fessionals of the district. Tuesday is to be known as 
Aviation Day and will mark the beginning of three 
days’ aerial flights by Professor James V. Martin, 
the noted Harvard University aviator, who was re- 
sponsible for bringing Grahame-White to this coun- 
try and for the holding of several of the largest 
Eastern aviation meets. Mr. Martin will, on Tues- 
day, attempt to fly into the Stadium from Tacoma’s 
waterfront, and his wife, one of the seven women 
aviators in the world, will fly out of the arena. 

Wednesday, July 3d, will be known as Industrial 
and Visitors’ Day, and throughout the twenty-four 
hours Tacoma commercial organizations and mer- 
chants will keep open house for visiting merchants 
and tourists in general. The evening will be de- 
voted to the Montamara Masque, which means that 
the streets of the city are open to the people and 
their guests for celebration as they desire. Special 
street illuminations, throwing of confetti, illuminated 
runs of the automobile fire department apparatus and 
other interesting events will be among the night’s 
gayeties. 


Aquatic events will be a big feature of the fes- 
tival. On the afternoon of July 3d will be held an 
immense water tournament, open to all the North- 
west, while on the day before the annual power-boat 
races of the North Pacific Power Boat Association 
will finish in Commencement Bay. 

Thursday, the Fourth, is to be known as All Na- 
tions’ Day and will be celebrated in the afternoon, 
early, with a parade containing representatives and 
floats of the various nationalities, fraternal organiza- 
tions, State militia, government troops and marines 
from the battleships. Later in the afternoon will be 
athletic contests in the Stadium, and the evening will 
end in a third grand spectacle in the Stadium, when 
the King and Queen will be officially crowned and 
when the various nationalities will pay them homage, 
with special entertainment. The end of the spectacle 
will be another elaborate display of fireworks. Ta- 
coma has this year expended money freely in order 
to secure the best display that will be given on the 
Pacific coast. 

Friday and Saturday will close the week with the 
motor road races, to be held on a splendid five-mile 
county road course just outside of the city. Ten 
thousand dollars in prizes will be hung up, in addition 
to other trophies, and some of the most noted auto- 
mobile racers in the country, including Barney Old- 
field and Burman, have signified their intention of 
competing. It is estimated that $25,000 will be ex- 
pended in preparation for the races. The course will 
be policed by the State militia, and, if successful, 
the Pacific Northwest road races will become an an- 
nual event. 

Tacoma and the other cities holding summer- 
amusement attractions have united in a general ad- 
vertising scheme which has included all instead of the 
separate communities. , This feature has been unself- 
ishly carried out in printed literature, both by the 
amusement associations and by others, and the result, 
together with the work to be done by the newly 
formed Festivals Association of the Pacific Coast, re- 
cently organized in San Francisco, is expected to do 
much toward stemming the tide of American tourist 
invasion of Europe and inculcate the idea of ‘‘See 
America First’’ so strongly that the influx of travel 
westward each year will increase. 


h of a Wretched “Goose” 


By H. KINGSLEY LONG 


when Elizabeth had recognized friends in the stalls, 
her indignation overcame her. ‘‘A goose, a goose! 
You are nothing but a goose!’’ she would cry. ‘‘Ah, 
good heavens! if I were a man! But you, without 
ambition, even without courage—you will never suc- 
ceed; and goodness only knows how long you will be 
able to earn even the pittance upon which we exist!’’ 
Whereat Francis Gosselin blinked, pulled his poor, 
ill-used mustache and bitterly reproached himself 
that he should have dragged so magnificent a creature 
down to his level and to share his meager portion. 

This paltry play upon her husband’s name took the 
fancy of Elizabeth. It became a habit to address her 
husband as ‘‘Goose’’—just Goose, without prefix and 
without addition. It was a nickname that ‘‘caught 
on.’’ Francis became known, in turn, to the other 
residents in the house, to his pupils and to the world 
at large as ‘‘The Goose.’’ Ido not think Elizabeth 
was essentially a cruel woman, and perhaps, had she 
realized the agonized humiliation of her husband, she 
might have treated him differently. There is an old 
story about a worm that turned. Francis Gosselin 
never turned; he just looked deprecatingly out of his 
thick glasses, and his very passivity exasperated his 
wife to fresh taunts daily. 

Indeed, no one could have told that the mathemat- 
ical coach realized his own degradation. However, 
though he was never known to display resentment, he 
arranged to be away from home as much as possible. 
To do this he preferred to give his lessons at his 
pupils’ houses, and when he returned, submissive and 
almost furtive, he betook himself immediately to his 


little office, where he corrected papers or gave him- 
self up to complicated mathematical calculations 
until the small hours of the morning. This last work 
was on behalf of a newly established society of avia- 
tion which had for some time past employed him—in 
a purely honorary capacity. 

It is very probable that Francis had accepted this 
position because it procured for him occasional days 
of respite from the biting tongue of his wife. Not 
infrequently it necessitated a journey to Salisbury 
Plain or elsewhere, in order to take records and make 
observations of trial flights under the auspices of the 
society. Generally he set out on Saturday evening 
and did not return until Monday morning. Elizabeth 
saluted his departure on such occasions with an un- 
disguised sigh of relief and greeted his return with 
another, equally candid, of insolent boredom. The 
honorary nature of his work added to her imagined 
grievances, and partly on that account, partly, I sup- 
pose, that her husband should not forget his contempt- 
ible state, she usually made herself more than usually 
unpleasant on Monday evenings. 

. * *~ * * . 

All the world remembers the great International 
Aeroplane Race of 1920. The course was from Lon- 
don to Paris, from Paris to Berlin, from Berlin to 
Brussels and from Brussels back to London. The 
gigantic first prize of forty thousand pounds was in 
itself enough to make the race of paramount impor- 
tance, and Gosselin’s society, which was running two 
competitors, was naturally particularly interested. 

(Continued on page 627.) 
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MAY THIRTIETH, 1912 


People Talked About 


“ENSATIONAL charges against 
S Judge Robert W. Archbald, of the 


United States Commerce Court, at 


Washington, were lately brought to the 
attention of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which insti- 


tuted an investiga- 
tion to determine 
whether or not 
there were grounds 
for the impeach- 
ment of the jurist. 
The allegations im- 
ply that the judge 
used his position as 
a United States 
judge to secure for 
himself and associ- 
ates certain coal 
properties from the 
Erie Railroad and 
others at lower fig- 
ures than their just 
valuation. The 
charges are so hard 
to believe that the 
public has justly 
suspended its judgment on the case. The 
testimony has nowise convinced 
the judge’s friends and former associ- 
ates in his home city, Scranton, Pa., 
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ROBERT 
W. ARCHBALD, 


Judge of the 


United 
Commerce 
Court, charges against 
vhom have been in 
vestigated by the House 
judiciary committee, 


States 


adverse 


that he is guilty of the offenses alleged. | 


Everybody in Seranton speaks well of 
him and he is deciared by prominent | 
men there to be clean, decent and hon-| 
est. It is said that, while he is an ex- 
cellent judge, 
acumen and has lost much money in en- 
terprises into which he was misled. 
The judge is sixty-four years of age, 
church member, has led a quiet and un- 
ostentatious life and has been generally 


regarded as an estimable citizen. 
A eighty years old, Mrs. Francis 
White, is going to England, to 
take a course in literature in Cambridge 
University. She formerly was promi- 
nent in Baltimore society. 
-— 


iy THE recent woman-suffrage pa- 


so 
BALTIMORE woman, nearly 


rade, at New York, there were few 

women more interesting than Miss 
Adelaide W. Smith, of Brooklyn, eighty 
one years old, who rode with other octo- 
genarians in an automobile. Not only 
is Miss Smith notable on account of her 
years and her active and _ enthusias- 
tic interest in a most up-to-date 
movement, but also because she has 
had an unusual life history, having 
been a volunteer nurse in the Civil 
War. Becoming an author at eighty, 
Miss Smith has given to the world her 
reminiscences of the stirring Gays | 
when she served the soldiers in their | 
hour of need. Her duties began early 
in 1862, in the Department of the East, 
which included the Long Island Hos- 
pital and the hospitals at Willett’s 


Point, David’s Island, Fort Schuyler and | 
Later she served as a} 


Bedloe’s Island. 
nurse at City Point, Va., the head- 
quarters of the army under General 
Grant; at Petersburg, Va., 


and of such celebri- 
ties as Sherman, 
Grant and Lincoln. 
She has kept up 
with the philosoph- 
ical, ethical and 
scientific thought of 
the day, and is a 
pioneer suffragist, 
having been a mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage 
Society from the} 
days when Henry} 
Ward Beecher was 
its president. 





PARDEE 


MISS ADELAIDE W. 


SMITH, 


ivil War army nurse 
ind author, a notable 
ure in New York's 
roman suffrage 
parade, 


=e 
NHROUGH the 
death of his 
father, Colo- 

nel John Jacob 
\stor, who was lost on the Titanic, Wil- 
am Vineent Astor has. become the head 


‘the American branch of the Astor fam- | 


y and, it is said, the richest young man 
America. He will not be of age until 
vember 15th, next, but then he will | 
sume possession of an estate estimated | 
be worth $150,000,000. Most of this 
eat property consists of real estate in | 
‘w York City, and includes four large | 
els. All these holdings produce an 
rmous revenue. This untried youth, 


he has very little business | 


and at Wasb- | 
ington, D. C., Miss Smith’s memory is | 
packed full of stories of the boys in blue | 


therefore, ranks among the foremost 
men of wealth in this country. He is 
the son of Colonel Astor by his first 
wife, who secured a divorce from the 
colonel, the colonel afterward marrying 
Miss Force, who 
was with him on 
the Titanic and who 
was saved. Young 
Astor is fond of 
yachting and auto- 
mobiling. He en- 
tered Harvard Uni- 
versity last fall and 
has expressed much 
interest in his 
studies there. After 
Colonel Astor’s sep- 














aration from his 
first wife, Vincent aari s Aea 
remained wit is ge 

ed hh VINCENT ASTOR, 


father, but itis said 
that now he will 
live much of the Astor, lost on the Tita 
time with his Mies become th 
mother, who will America. 
hereafter be known 

as Mrs. John Astor, instead of Mrs. Ava 
Willing Astor. 


Who through the death 
of his father, Colonel 


ae 

Yap PEOPLE except the women 

suffragists realize that the women 

of China have been granted the 
ballot, on the same terms as men. Both 
| women and men voters in the new re- 
| public must be able to read and write 
and must own property. The suffragists, 
believing these restrictions discrimi- 
inated against the 


sembly and indulged in rough proceed- 
ings, after the fashion of the militant 
suffragists of England. This did not 
cause a modification of the law, and the 
Chinese women, 
betake themselves to study and the 
acquirement of money if they wish to 
exercise the franchise. There are many 
progressive women in China, and three 
of the most prominent of them are Miss 
Yu Jung Chang, a grandniece of the late 
famous statesman, Li Hung Chang, a 
college graduate and a student of social 
work; Dr. Chang Chu Chang, the 
‘‘Chinese Florence Nightingale,’’ and 
Dr. Yamai Kin, one of China’s best 
known physicians, who studied in Ameri- 
can hospitals. 


se 

NE WOULD suppose that ex-Em- 
press Eugenie of France had had 
enough trouble to age her prema- 
turely. But she recently celebrated 
her eighty-sixth birthday at her home, 
thirty miles from London, England, and 
is reported to be in such excellent health 
that she is able to takea daily walk of 
at least two miles. 
ested in current affairs and gives much 

time to literature. 


se 

NDER the guidance of Miss Mabel | 
Boardman, the Good Samaritan | 
who, by her ability and efficiency, 
has made the American Red Cross So- 
ciety what it is to-day, representative 
women from twenty-two foreign coun- 
tries met in Washington recently in an 
international con- 
ference. The meet- 
ings were held in 
|the handsome new 
| Red Cross Building, 
which has been com- 
pleted at a cost of 
$10,000. The scope 
of the relief work 
of Miss Boardman’s 
society widens. Not 
only has aid been 
extended during the 
| present year to the 
unfortunates in the 
|war between Italy 
and Turkey and 
those involved in 
the Mexican insur- 
rection, but much 
assistance was 
given to victims of mine disasters and 
all sorts of catastrophes. Greetings and 
words of encouragement were received 
/at the meetings from the heads and re- 
| presentatives of many nations. Plans 
| were discussed and the greatest work in 
the history of the Red Cross will be un- 
dertaken during the coming year. This 
beneficent organization’s opportunities 
need not end with the coming abolition 
lof war. There will always be demands 

| for the kind of service it can render. 





HARRIS & EWING 


MISS MABEL 
BOARDMAN, 


Head of the American 
Red Cross Society, 
who lately presided at 
an international con- 
ference. 


great majority of | 
a | Chinese women, invaded the national as- 


therefore, will have to} 


She is still inter- | 
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Better Digestion—Better 
Appetite—Yours by 
Drinking Grape Juice 


of 


unfermented grape juice with a mixed diet 


“Using a reasonably large amount 
i 7 s 





is beneficial, digestion being improved, in- 
testinal fermentation diminished. ; 

The agreeable flavor increases the appetite, 
by no means unimportant consideration.”— 
Extract from Farmers’ Bulletin 175, published 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


HAT grapes are one 
of Nature’s best aids 
to good health has long 


way to take advantage of 
these wonderful health giv- 
ing qualities is to follow the 
recommendation of Uncle 
Sam’s expert given above— 


been recognized by Europe’s 
skilled physicians. 

Grape “Cures” are an es- 
tablished institution, across 
the water, and thousands of 
health seekers flock to them 
| yearly. 


—And drink with meals, 
and between meals, a“‘reason- 
ably large” quantity of pure, 
rich grape juice—the grape 
juice that you insure your- 
self by always insisting on— 


Armours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


But the most convenient 





Made only from luscious sun ripened Concord Grapes, 
ready to burst with juice, Armour’s Grape Juice is unsweetened 
‘and undiluted—just the pure, rich juice, preserved only by 
sterilization and air-tight bottling. 

Each day’s picking goes to the press that same day. 

Grapes are never held over to wilt and wither. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists at 
fountains, buffets and clubs. It will. help you resist the ener- 
vation of long, sultry summer days. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. 

Address Armour and Company, Dept. 158, Chicago. 


ARMOUR «*? COMPANY 














In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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A Happy Marriage 






Depends largely on a 
knowledge of ti whole 
t 4 sell and sex 
r relation life 
I knowl 
not me in 
f itself, nor 
i nary, 

y source 

Iustrated) 

by William H. Walling, A. My M. D., imparts in a 


clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 














// LEARN ABOUT OUR FREE 
COURSE IN SHOW CARD 
AND SIGN WRITING 


$2 A Great Opportunity! 
We are othving, for a limited time, a com 


Plete cour u show oe and eign writing 
te these purvhesins ur as tment « 


“Litholia”’ Ready-to-Use Colors 





























This is a great opportunity for am 






bitious persons, eithe 


sex, Wincrease their earning ca it jood 
sniere ben de gh ge 1 to $50 wake - 1 Hog od card 
ness for yourse Our show ca Cor > 
alphabets. {t's a complete course in let tc 4 re ae = 
an expert New York show ened writes tforus. “Litholl: is 
the only liquid pigment water Paint ever manufac aa ba 
used the same as cake diste m pe r or one colors, but an 
superic or to either. “Lithelia” las ‘B, longer, always read 
“Lithelia” is the best for the show ca: d writer the artist, 
or the iuterior decorator. 4 cents in stamps brings book- 
let, cirewlars and full information, 


LITHOLIA LY. COLOR CO., 247 West 125th St., New York 
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This Can’t Heppen to You 
f you ins a 
Baldridge \ ome Gear 


Then you can stop or reverse your boat almost 
instantly in emergencies simply by moving a single 








lever. Engine doesn’t stop---full power 
always available. Don't buy a new The gear 
boat, and don’t run any boat unless it is to bear 


the wear 


equipped with the reliable “Baldridge” 
and tear.’’ 


Standard with nearly 12,000 users. 
If not at your dealers, write for FREE 
BOOK of vital intere=t to every 
body who loves motor boating. 
The Baldridge Gear Co., 
669 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
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TRADE 


OLCVA{CLen 
es Cot Bed| 


b= 


Jau:t the thing for your camp, yacht, lawn 
or porch. Strong, comfortable. light, compact. 
An always dependable safeguard against 
emergencies. Folds into a neat small packace, 
which can be carried by hand, same as a grip. 
Price, $83. If your dealer cannot supply you 
promptly, remit to us. 
lawn farnitare bopklet, 
Steinfeld Bros., 558 R’way, New York 


Ask for camp and 








G e' 
eannyae oris 7 
ith the cost, For homes, 
Burns com- 
asoline. Absolutely safe. 
S 1 CENT PER hiGHT 
chim- 


a fH 
-, Seat “at pata PRICE 
Sunshine Lamp Co., 128 “Factory Bl Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 












Let Us Send You a Genuine 


prod, page for a conning 

iE Bottom prices 
and without even interest 
on monthly payments. 

Send today for our bean- 
tifal Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but send at once. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distr., 

Buite 2415. Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


"Print Your Own 














Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit | 
ouee for others, All easy, rules sent. on 
“THe for press catahg. TYPR, cards, paper, 


Fortunes in Mushrooms 


Easiest M.ney-Making lroposition you can find. 
MARVELOUS returns from small outiay. Others Ay 
using their spare time have made big money. 
WHY NOT YOU ? Grown in ee in cellars, under 
barns, ete. Write for Free “J 

MUSHROOM CO., Dept.F. EastOrange.t New Jersey 


PATE * MAILED FREE— 












ie 100 mechanical move- 
ments invaluable to inventors | 


and mechanics—and telling what is a how | 


to obtain patent or Ag ey ——s est. 
Chas. E. Brock, 712 Eighth St., Wash. 


PILESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. '|habit deliberately pursued. 


A Famous Confederate’s Thrilling! 
Adventure 


(Continued from page 618.) 


**T have the honor to report concern- 
ing the wounding of Colonel Mosby. 
He was shot by a man of my advance 
guard, under Captain Brown, in Mr. 
Lake’s house, near the Rector’s Cross- 
roads, on the evening of the twenty-first 
instant, about nine p. m., at which time 
I was in command of the Sixteenth and 
Thirteenth New York regiments. Sev- 
eral shots were fired and I was informed 
that a rebel lieutenant was wounded. I 
immediately dismounted and entered the 
house, and found a man lying on the 
floor apparently in greatagony. I asked 
him his name. He answered, ‘Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, Sixth Virginia Cavalry.’ 
He was in his shirt sleeves, a light blue 
cotton shirt, no hat, no boots, no insig- 
nia of rank; nothing to denote that he 
was not what he pretended to be. 

**I found that a pistol bullet had en- 
tered the abdomen, about two inches be- 
low and to the left of the navel—a| 
wound that I felt assured was mortal. 
therefore ordered all from the room, re- 
marking, 


hours.’ Being behind time on account | 


of skirmishing all the afternoon with) cannot live. 
| the enemy, I hurried on to meet Colonel | 
| Clendenin, at Middleburg. Nearly every | concealed, 


, was shot dead and asked them if it was 


| with several persons who saw him. He| 


I| toward the Warrenton pike. 
| persons who saw Mosby in the ambulance 
‘He will die in twenty-four! report his spitting blood, and it seemed 


Mosby or not. They all said, ‘No,’ that 
it was not Mosby, that he never had 
such a hat, etc. Some of them said it 
was Major Johnson, Sixth Virginia Cav- 
alry, home on leave. In the morning I 
reported the facts and showed the cape 
to Colonel Clendenin and Mr. Davis, the 
guide. 

‘*From Middleburg I came to camp. 
On this scout from which I have just 
returned, I have the honor to report that 
the man shot in Lake’s house was Colo- 
nel Mosby. He was moved, half an 
hour after he was shot, to Quilly Glass- 
cock’s, about a mile and a half distant, 
where he remained three days and had 
the bullet extracted, it having passed 
around and through the bowels, coming 
out behind the right side. I conversed 


| 
| 


was very low the first two days, the} 
third better. I tracked him to Pied- 
mont, thence to Salem, and out of Salem 
Several 
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to be the general impression that he | 


There is no doubt in my 
| mind but that he is yet in the country, 
seriously if not mortally 





officer of my command saw this wounded ; wounded.’’ 


man and no one had the slightest idea| 
that it was Mosby. After arrival at 
Middleburg I reported the fact of hav- 
ing wounded a lieutenant to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clendenin. As soon as camp 
fires were lit, so that things could be 
seen, an orderly brought me Mosby’s 


| hat, dressed with gold cord and star. I 


then knew it to be a field officer’s hat. 
I went immediately among the prisoners, | 


|eight in number, Mosby’s men, and told 
them that the man that wore that hat 


Living on a Dollar a Week. 


AN A HEALTHY man live on a 
dollar a week? Is the cost of liv- 
ing a personal question? Dr. Al- 


General Sheridan seemed delighted at 
the news of my death and telegraphed 
it to Harper’s Ferry. General Augur 


| telegraphed to General Sheridan, ‘‘Rich- | 


mond papers of the twenty-seventh re-| 
port Mosby’s death as having occurred | 
at Charlottesville,’’ and General Sheri- 
dan telegraphed to General Emory, ‘‘I 
have no news to-day except the death of 
Mosby. He died from his wound at 
Charlottesville.’’ 

But I still live. 


The Growth of Baltimore. 


UNICIPALITIES, quite as much 
as individuals, find that it pays 
to advertise. The new Balti- 


bert P. Brubaker, before the Drexel In- | more which has arisen from the ashes of 
stitute, at Philadelphia, told how one| the great fire of nine years ago gives 


might “‘live and grow fat’’ on one Gol-| i 
lar’s worth of food a week. This was} 
based upon the actual experience of two 
men who have for some time pursued a 
diet to the improvement of their health 
and weight. In six months they con- 
sumed two and one-half dozen cans of 
baked beans, one and one-half dozen 
boxes of a patent food, nine cans of con- 
densed milk, one hundred and one pounds 
of dates, ten pounds of raw peanuts, 





three quarts of cottonseed oil, with| 
bread and butter and ‘‘extras,’’ the 
whole of which cost them but $22. This 


diet was undertaken on the theory that | 
the human body requires 2,800 heat 
units a day, and the above fare pro- 
vided it. 

There may be nothing particularly 
appetizing in such a bill of fare, for to 
many it would seem related to a prison 
regimen. The ‘‘extras’’ mentioned are 
not detailed and could not have been 
generous, or they would have swelled 
the total cost more notably. Some per- 
sons at times find themselves in circum- 
stances which make 
smallest possible expenditure for food. 


appeal. 


The cost of living is a matter which | are exempt from taxation. 


fresh evidence of its progressive spirit 
in ‘*The Baltimore Book,’’ compiled by 
City Librarian Coyle and issued under 
direction of Mayor James N. Preston. 
The industrial advantages of the city 
are strongly depicted, and the fine illus- 
trations with which the book is replete 
prove the irresistible appeal of pictures 
in even a purely business publication. 
Baltimore’s natural seaport advan- 
tages, foreign and coastwise, are tre- 
mendously enhanced by its enjoying 


“lower freight rates than other cities.”’ 


Through the linking of the Western 
Maryland Railroad with the P. and 
L. E. R. R. of the New York Central 
lines, Baltimore will become an even 


'more attractive seaport for the West 
‘than she has been in the past, with the 
splendid terminal facilities of the B. 


and O. and the Pennsylvania. The un- 
disputed field of her industrial and com- 
mercial influence, however, is the great 
and growing sections to the south and 
southwest. 

Labor troubles, the bane of the manu- 


imperative the|facturers’ existence, are foreign to Bal- 
| timore, 
To such this particular diet might | turing tools actually employed in the 


and machinery and manufac- 


| manufacture of articles of commerce 
In addition 


each person must settle for himself. | to these distinct advantages, power, fuel 


What some can do is illustrated by the 
case of Mrs. Hannah Krueger, of Chi- 
cago, who came from Germany, where, 
no doubt, she learned lessons in thrift. 
Her husband is a laborer. 
come of ten dollars a week she has) 
reared three children and given them a 


| 


and light are very cheap. 

To many it will be surprising to know 
that on the Susquehanna River, forty 
miles from Baltimore, is the second 


On an in- largest dam in the world, exceeded only 


by the dam at Assouan, on the Nile. 
Behind this barrier, which is half a mile 


common-school education, while for long, fifty-five feet high and sixty-five 


nearly seven years she has deposited 
two dollars a week with a building and 
loan association, with $837 to her credit. 
Raising a few chickens helped out her 
income. Her children are now earning 
money, and the mother says, ‘‘We are 
contented.’’ This is a case of careful 
Other per- 
sons in like circumstances spend all 
their incomes. It is a matter that rests 
with those most concerned. 

The high cost of living presents prob- 
lems, and the cost of high living is not 
always a matter of money. While the 
frugal usually enjoy good health, the 
luxurious often lack it. LrsLie’s wishes 
that everybody may have all that is nec- 
‘| essary for health and happiness. 





In answering advertisements please mention 


| 


feet thick, the Susquehanna River forms 
a lake eight miles in length. The elec- 
tric power here generated drives the 
wheels of Baltimore’s industries and 
street-car service and lights her streets 
and homes. 

Baltimore has always had a splendid 
harbor, and, by a project now under 
way, it is proposed to deepen the chan- 
nel to forty feet where now it is thirty- 
five feet, and to make it one thousand 
feet wide instead of six hundred feet. 
These facts give Baltimore tremendous 
advantages which no manufacturer can 
afford to overlook, while its cheap rents 
and unexcelled public markets lessen the 
cost of living and make it an attractive 





An automobile 


that is made to say ‘‘try me.” 


Advertising of Advertising 
—a Series of Talks—22 
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Humanizing Things 
AVE YOU 


ped to think how much 


ever stop- 


have done to 
the 
contribute to your comfort, 


advertisers 
humanize things that 
education and the like? 

Do like Most 


people do. 


you this? 


advertiser 
published one of his re- 
cent advertisements a letter 
from one of his customers 
as follows: 


sé 
I want to congratulate you 


. ‘. . 
on the expression, it runs with 


eagerness,’ which you used 
in a recent advertisement 
to describe the —— forty. 
That is the best expression I 
ever saw in a motor car ad- 
vertisement. It fastened an 
idea in my mind. I have 
found that phrase is a true 


Last 
was out in the Wisconsin Hills 
with Mr. -—— 


pany, 


one too. Saturday I 


, of —— Com- 


in his forty. It seems 
that this car when it came to 
a hill would pick up ef its own 
accord, energy to overcome 
the obstacle—for all the world 


like a human being.”’ 


This is a humanizing in- 
fluence spreading through 


the advertising of all kinds 
of products. 
Perhaps you have noticed 


lately a cleaning powder 


MalalNip eens 


Picture Offer 
An attractive suitable for 


will be 


picture, 


framing, sent, postage 


paid, to each person who furnishes 
the information called for in the 


coupon. 
sommernmmmnmemmmmm memset 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 
Advertising Director, 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 
925 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I will give you a list of advertised 
goods used daily in my home. You are 


to supply a blank form and send me a 
picture suitable for framing. 


5 nh8S 6 a ptnaeiviars dons s be bsueteeeevedins 


NR 255 5. adh PeRENS dwah dnd ovatkGARees* 


L. W.-5-30-12. 











| place of residence. 


** Leslie’s Weekly.’ 
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| he Triumph of a Wretched “‘Goose”’ 


(Continued from page 624.) 


and probably extravagant rumors 
ilready afloat in respect of one of 
competitors, a debutant at avia- 
who preferred to fly under the obvi- 
cognito of Nemo. It was rumored 
+ he was to essay a new model of his 
lesign and containing many star- 
» innovations. Gosselin did not hide 
m his wife the fact that his calcula- 
s had in some measure assisted the 
tor in his projects, but she mani- 
i not the slightest curiosity. It 
therefore, with considerable trepi- 
tion that, three days before the race, 
approached her and explained, with 
‘itual hesitancy and nervousness, that 
intended to take a week’s holiday, as 
was one of those commissioned by the 
‘iety to follow and record the progress 
the competitors. 
‘‘Well, Goose,’’ she replied contemptu- 
islv, ‘how much will this bring you in 
) make up fora week’s lost work?’’ 
‘Oh, nothing at all, my dear,’’ he ex- 
stulated. ‘‘I go in the interests of 


‘lence, 


|morning, drew nearer and grew larger. | 


| 
but all my expenses will be} 


aid. Besides, it is too late to refuse | 


\w. B-but, Elizabeth, I have obtained 

me tickets for you for the aerodrome, 
.e day of the return, if you would care 
»} See ae 

Some one once summed up a lady 
under diseussion in these words: ‘‘She is 
fully dowered with that wonderful in- 
stinct of the comic masterpiece woman 

the instinct to sniff.’’ 
sniffed. ‘‘Yes, you may as well give 
me the tickets,’’ she said ungraciously. 
‘‘So they make you work for nothing. 
It was to be expected! My winter cos- 
tume will be paid for so. Great heav- 
ens! you let all the world use you for its 
A goose—you are nothing 
But, yes, go; for 
At least I shal! be 
-there is always 
Good-by, then, 


own ends! 
but a poor goose! 
goodness’ sake go! 
rid of you for a week 
that to be thought of. 
Goose! I’m busy.”’ 

With this encouraging valedictory, 
Gosselin turned on his heels and tiptoed 
from the room. 
ble to turn her head. 

It may seem odd, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that, with her husband out of 
the way, Elizabeth experienced a dis- 
tinct sensation of ennui. Perhaps she 


Elizabeth ; 


| worn out with fatigue, but the frantic 


His wife did not trou- | , 
/never before noticed. 


felt injured at having no longer her ac- | 


customed butt; she certainly quarreled 
with the maid, although the latter had 
long served her as in some sort an ally 
in the more effective humiliation of her 
husband. 

At this juncture she received a wel- 
come letter, announcing the immediate 
arrival of her sister Molly, her husband 
and her brother-in-law. This visit 
greatly cheered her, more especially as 
the brother-in-law, whom she had not 
previously seen, proved to be a charm- 
ing young man, well versed-in all the 
little arts and attentions that do so 
much to please a woman. Not, be it 
understood, that Elizabeth was in any 
sense indisereet. Still, she received his 
attentions with evident pleasure, even 
if without arriere pensee. In fact, what 
with sightseeing, theaters and little 
afternoons at Richmond, the time passed 
quickly and pleasantly. 

She was, however, rather glad that she 


| ventures of this sort are the Log Cabin 


had not refused her husband’s tickets, | 


for, as the time for the completion of 
the great race drew near, the general 
excitement had not failed to affect Eliz- 
abeth and her visitors. Already, so the 


papers hysterically announced, all rec-| 


ords had been broken, and everything 
promised an equally triumphant finish. 
Velmont, the confidently expected favor- 
ite, had arrived at Berlin more than 
two hours behind the unknown aviator, 
Nemo, whose machine was clearly a 
marvel of mechanical perfection. Great 
iilines and placards shrieked the ex- 
rdinary success of this stranger. 

er it appeared that he had left Ber- 
‘lying in the face of a hurricane that 
deterred all rivals, 
ertheless, with wonderful stability 

1 speed. 
ted at the aerodrome near London 
ly on the following morning. 

+ . * > * * 

The eventful day dawned clear, but 
ly. From three o’clock in the morn- 
crowds began to congregate, and by 
'-past four the great aerodrome was 


and flying, , 


His arrival was to be ex-| 


‘ked with a dense crowd of humanity. | 


' wind had increased, and fears of 
approaching catastrophe were 
ly expressed. 


This was the last) tribution, also, to the cause of art. 


stage, the final struggle with the ele- 
ments, and the suppressed excitement 
of the concourse was almost at bursting 
point. Among the front seats of the re- 
served inclosure Elizabeth and her rela- 
tives were laughing and talking, but 
nevertheless keenly alive to the dominant 
sentiment of the crowd. At her side 
Bertie (the brother-in-law) kept up a 
running fire of witticism and compli- 
ment. She retorted with equal bril- 
liancy, but an occasional contraction of 
the eyebrows was inevitable as she 
thought of the speedy return of her hus- 
band. ‘‘He will be here to-morrow— 
the Goose, the wretched Goose!’’ she | 
murmured viciously. 

**You said?’’ queried the young man | 
at her side, leaning forward and smiling | 
with a suggestion of tenderness. 

But a sudden, thunderous roar of ac- 
clamation drowned her response. There, 
far down on the horizon, a moving point | 
emerged from the light clouds of early 





The first shouts of applause gave place 
to an almost breathless silence—a si- 
lence of expectation. The indistinguish- | 
able point, flying like a leaf on the wind, 
came closer still, took form and was 
recognized. 

‘‘Nemo! Nemo! Nemo!’’ A wild, 
mad clamor rose from the throats of the 
packed thousands. The aeroplane, mar- 
velously controlled, grounded with the 
easy grace of a swallow. Irresistibly 
the crowd surged over the barriers and 
rushed upon the aviator. Elizabeth 
found herself swept into the vortex and 
carried like a straw right in front of the 
machine just as the cramped aviator 
himself descended from his seat. 

He removed his heavy cap and glasses. 
She saw him, and with a sudden cry 
gasped out his name. It was Francis! 
He—the hero of man’s conquest of the 
air—was Francis, her husband! 

He was scarcely able to stand, utterly 


shouts which acclaimed his triumph sus- 
tained him. His shortsighted eyes glit- 
tered with a spirit that Elizabeth had 
Suddenly he saw 
her, started slightly, then, with an am- 
biguous, slightly pathetic smile, took 
two hasty steps toward her. 

‘‘They fly, the Geese,’’ said he simply. 


Home-Made Things. 


E LOVE the word ‘‘home,”’ and 

y \/ about anything ‘‘home-made’”’ | 
there is a charm which appeals | 

to all. An example of this is the call 
for hand-woven bed coverlets made by 
students of Berea College, Kentucky, as 
payment for tuition. A few of the cov- 
erlets found their way to the large cities 
and created a demand that more than 
taxed the resources of the women weav- 
ers of the Kentucky mountain region. 
The president of Berea took charge, 
and, by standardizing the product and 
encouraging new designs, has conserved 
the interests of all. Other successful 





Settlement, in Asheville, N. C., manu- 
facturing coverlets and rugs; the Cot- 
tage Industries Guild, of Allanstad, 
N. C., and similar industries in Pequaket 
and Plainfield, N. H. 

In many communities there are useful 
and artistic articles made in the home, 
which, if an organized market were de- 
veloped, might bring in a good income. 
This is particularly true of home-made 
food products, much in demand and com- 
manding fancy prices. An example of 
this is a flourishing co-operative industry 
on Cape Cod, engaged in making and 
marketing cranberry sauce. The Na- 
tional Home Products League proposes, 
by standardization, to revive home 
crafts. The farmer should not only 
produce, but manufacture as_ well. 

The movement is right in line with 
the revival of craftsmanship, for which 
Gutzon Borglum eloquently pleads in the 
April Craftsman. Our crafts have lost, 
he says, the ‘‘solicitous touch of man,’’ 
and our democracy, which should have 
cherished, has destroyed handicrafts by 
the substitution of machine production. 
If, as Mr. Borglum says, ‘‘the real art- 
ist is nine-tenths of the time a crafts- 
man, and it is only in that small one- 
tenth of the time that he rises to the 
elevated position of a prophet and mas- 
ter,’’ then the revival of the ‘‘home- 
made’’ and ‘‘hand-made”’ will have not 
only a utilitarian value, but be a con- 
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SMALL PLANTS SAVE AS 
WELL AS LARGE 


True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


An Pennsylvania planing mill equipped 


with nine machines and employing four men 
told us it was costing $75.00 a month to run the 
plant by steam, paying $1.35 for coal. 


We went into this proposition with as much zeal as-if it were 
ten times as large; recommending individual drive with Westing- 
house Motors, specifying the particular type of motor to most 
efficiently drive each machine, laying out the floor space so that the 
work would go through the shop with the least lost motion, and 
finally advising the use of Central Station power. 

After the motors were installed and running, a strict watch 
was kept on the operating expense of the plant. For the year fol- 
lowing the plant was kept running at its limit at an average expense 
of $25.00 a month, a saving of two-thirds. 

Small plants grow to be large ones. All the more need for 
“efficiency engineering.” Individual electric motor drive is the 
most elastic power proposition there is. You add a machine as 
you need it, and you add the power unit to go with it. You buy 
the power you need from the Central Station as you need it. You 
waste no power in turning a lot of dead line shafting. 

Also small plants need the money saved by electric drive even 
more than large ones, because small leaks in the large plant are 
large leaks in a small one. 

And small plants which intend to grow to large ones cannot 
afford to get anything less than the best equipment. There is no 
better electric motor made than the Westinghouse Motor, and thou- 
sands of industrial plants are willing to write you as to that fact 
because they are proving it and have proved it for years. 

The service that goes with Westinghouse Motors is invaluable 
to the small plant—as it is to the large one. The widest experience 
in designing motors for industrial work is at your command and is 
necessary to you if you want every cent of saving that is to be had 
through the use of electric motors. 

ou are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are 
interested in any of the great industries in this country. The West- 
inghouse Motor has bettered some operation in every one of them. 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of efficiency work 
in the manufacturing end of your business by getting in touch with 
us. Yr power application experience is perhaps the widest in the 
country. A personal letter asking for “cases” in your own business 
will be of course treated as confidendial, and will not commit you any 
further than you wish to be committed. ‘ On this subject, write Efh- 
ciency Engineering Division, Industrial Dept. L, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 


pet aa 











in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lestie’s Weekly.” 
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MODEST INVESTORS 
need special service. They 
need our odd lot facilities 
and they need our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Send for Circular 110---""Odd Lot Investment.” 


john Muir &(o. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











A STEADY CLIENT 


On June 8, 1895, we sold a private in- 
vestor in New York City $10,000 PITTS 
BURGH, SHENANGO & LAKE ERIE 
FIRST 5s at 86 1-8; they are now 113 bid 
an advance of 27-8 points, The road 
was then independent. but is now con 
trolled by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

TRANSACTION No. 2 

Since 1895, we have sold this investor 
many bonds. Lately he purchased at 
941-2 the first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds of a railroad operating in sub- 
stantially the same territory We 
offer at the same price the small unsold 
balance of the bonds and will gladly 
send descriptive circular with map. 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Members N.Y. and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


30 Broad St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Hartford 











ae i he 
“The Bache Review” 


The Weekly Financial Review of J.S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 








Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 








JOSEPH GOTTLIEB, 


Vice-president of the Louisiana 


Cashier of Wa 
Bank, Watervil 
and president 
Washington Bz 


National Bank, Baton Rouge, 
La., and president of the Louisi 
ana State Bank Association. 


Jasper’s 


Money- 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLin's WEEKLY at | 
the home office, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all com- 
munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent | 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,” Financial Editor, | 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


READER in Washington, D. C., 
asks, ‘‘Could a person make any- 
thing by investing $500 and what 


would you advise me to invest it in? I 


have never invested in stocks of any 
kind, so any advice or information you 
can give me would be appreciated.’’ 

I frequently receive letters of similar 
character. They come chiefly from per- 
sons who have little or no conception of 
Wall Street or its methods. They have 
read that a great many persons have 
made money on Wall Street, and they 
want to know how to do the same. We 
never hear much about the losers on 
Wall Street, but there are more losers 





a “a 


“Leslie’s Weekly” requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 
Advantages of Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities 
J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N, Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Ave. 














| Indiana Steel Company 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


The $15,000,000 bonds are a First 
Mortgage on the Gary plant, built 
since 1906 at a cash cost of more than 
$55,000,000. 

Payment of principal and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by endorse- 
ment on each bond by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

From the standpoint of intrinsic 
merit, marketability and opportunity 
for a gradual appreciation in market 
price we recommend these bonds for 
investment. 

Price to yield about 4.90% 


Circular No. 965 on application 





GEorGE H. Burr & Co. 
BANKERS 
14 Wall Street Rookery Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
Boston Phila. St. Louis San Francisco 

















$100 Bonds 


- List of 90 safe, sound 
$100 and $500 Bonds, 
majority listed on New 
York Stock Exchange, 
paying from 4 to 6%. 


Write for List L 22. 
Beyer & Co. 


“* The Hundred Dollar 
Bond Heuse’’ 


62 WILLIAM ST. 
New York 








than winners. 

There is only one safe rule to follow 
by those who would speculate in Wall 
Street, and that is to buy stocks when 
nobody appears to want them and prices 
are low and sellers are far more numer- 
ous than buyers. Then hold them pa-| 
tiently for higher prices and take your 
profit. I said this after the panic in 
1907, when Steel common was selling at | 
one-third its present figure and when | 
many other stocks offered similar bar- 
gains. That was the time when specu- | 
lators with resources were picking up 
the bargains that no one else seemed | 
to want. 

A few weeks ago I called attention to 
the fact that some industrial common | 
stocks were selling at figures that! 
offered far better chances for profitable 
speculation than could be found in any 
of the numerous and ill-assorted oil, 
magazine, mining, plantation and simi- 
lar stocks that were being peddled about 
the country by well-paid agents. Among 
others, I spoke of Union Bag & Paper, 
then selling around $5 a share; Inter- 
national Paper, around $10; American 
Ice, at $20, and U.S. L. & H., at $12. 
All of these stocks have had a sharp ad- 
vance since that time. I referred also | 
to the possibilities of a speculation in 
Manhattan Transit, when it was selling | 
around 14. It has since been selling at 
over 2}. 

I specifically called attention to the 
fact that none of these was an invest- 
ment, that all of them were highly 
speculative and that the purchasers 
might have to hold them patiently for a 
long time for a profit, but that, when- 
ever the stock market took an upward | 
turn and dividend-payers began to ad- 
vance sharply, the advance would carry ' 
with it arise in low-priced stocks of the | 
non-dividend class, such as I called at- 
tention to. 

Of course the opportunity for one to! 
treble his money in Union Bag & Paper, | 
which could have been had a few weeks 
ago (for the stock has advanced from 5 
to 17 a share), has now passed. It may 
be that, if the market maintains its 
strength, all these low-priced stocks 
will have a further advance; but I do 











GEORGE P. WILEY, 








STODDARD JESS, 
Vice-president First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
president California Bankers’ 

Association. 


Hints to 
makers 


chances of a profit are obviously much 
less than they were when prices were 
lower all around. 

I called attention but a few weeks 
ago, also, to the fact that American 
Beet Sugar, paying 5 per cent., was sell- 
ing around 55, and U. S. Rubber com- 
mon, paying 4 per cent., around 40, and 
that these, therefore, had speculative 
possibilities. Both have advanced 
nearly 50 per cent. since that time. A 
lot of eager buyers are appearing now 
who would have nothing to do with these 
stocks at much lower prices when the 
market was dull and languishing. 

This emphasizes the lesson I have 
sought to teach to those who want to 
speculate, and that is a lesson of cau- 
tion coupled with patience. If the mar- 
ket should have a reaction, carrying 
prices back to a lower level, it would 
again offer an opportunity for the pa- 
tient bargain hunter to make his pur- 
chases. Under existing conditions, both 
as regards the crops and the political 
situation, not to mention the labor trou- 
bles, the market has been advancing 
with a rapidity that indicates manipula- 


terville Savings 
le, Washington, 
North Central 
ankers’ League. 


| tion more than anything else. 


T., Bridgeport, Conn.: The statement of the 
Federal Biscuit Co. indicated that it was doing 
a good business but lacked capital. Reputable 
business men were connected with it, and the 
property still has value. 

P., Youngstown, O.: As you have paid one 
assessment on your Allis-Chalmers preferred, it 
might be advisable to continue payments in the 
hope that with a general revival of business 
you can recoup yourself. 

C., Kansas City, Mo.: The statement of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. indicates that it is 
prosperous. The business seems to be very 
profitable, but highly competitive. 

Subscriber, Halifax, N. S.: 1. At present the 
best on your list is American Beet, though 
there is danger to it in the free sugar proposi- 
tion. 2. I think as well of Atchison common 
as I do of Northern Pacific. There is no “safe 
bet in Wall Street.” 

K., Ancon, Canal Zone: The stock transfer 
law is in force in New York. Brokers, when 
they buy or sell, provided the stock is trans- 
ferred to new owners, must pay the transfer 
tax, otherwise not. 

D., Lake Whitney, New Haven, Conn.: 
1. Your broker will sell on your order. Buying 
and selling stocks is no different from buying 
and selling anything else. 2. A 50 per cent. 
margin’on Steel Common ought to be abundant. 

Small Investor, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 6 per 
cent. $100 bonds of the New York Realty 
Owners are fully described in “Booklet No. 
18.” You can have a copy by writing to the 
New York Realty Owners for it at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

H., Bangor, Pa.: If you are looking for abso- 
lute safety, you will not get it in stocks paying 


| you much more than you are receiving from the 


trust company. If you want to speculate, buy 


|something sold on the Stock Exchange, for 


which you can always find a ready market. 

H., Ashland, Ky.: Corn Products common 
has advanced recently in sympathy with the 
upward movement. It has possibilities for the 
patient holder, but should have been bought 
some points lower. I called attention only a 
few weeks ago to the possibilities of such low- 
priced stocks. 

Eager, Jacksonville, Fla.: U. S. L. & H. com- 
mon has advanced from $12 to about $22 a 
share. Those who bought it when I recom- 
mended it have a good profit. When listed it is 
expected to do better. The preferred pays its 
dividends regularly. You can buy any num- 
ber of shares from 5 up. Full information 
about the company can be had by writing to 
Slattery & Co., brokers, who make a specialty 
of the stock, 40 Exchange Place, New York 
City. p 





not recommend their purchase now. The 


(Continued on page 629.) 
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Invest In Young Cities 


With a Birthright 


Not every town can claim a birth- 
right in its strategic location for con- 
trolling trade. 

We were obliged to inspect and re- 


ject over three hundred Pacific North- 


western towns before we found seven- 


PPAR 


teen which bade fair to become great 
cities—such as Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Butte and Oklahoma City 
are today. 


These seventeen young cities have a birth- 
right in immense agricultural wealth. great 
lumber and mining resources, irrigation, and 
as railroad division points and county seats. 
Investors who secure desirable building lots 
in these towns now will reap large profits as 
populations increase. 

We offer ‘allotments” of five /ots, one in 
each of five of these selected young cities. In 
buying one lot in each of five towns you 
divide by five the already small risk of loss 
multiply by five your opportunity for profit. 

Attractive prices; terms convenient to 
men of moderate means; no interest; we pay 
all taxes. 


Full particulars on request. 





Competent Salesmen May Arrange 
to Represent Us In Their Districts 











Northwest Townsite Company 


322 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ele 
A Steady 


Income of 6” 


with privilege of sharing 
in the large profit from 
New York Real Estate 
ownership is provided 
by our 10 year Bonds. 








We are engaged in the acquirement of New 
York Realty for permanent ownership only, pre- 
cisely like the Astor and other large estates. 
Over $1,000,000 returned to investors. 


16TH YEAR 


of increasing success under one management, with 
unbroken interest and dividend record for the 
entiré period. Steadily growing surplus. 
Bonds $100 each, paying 6% semi- 
annually by check, issued upon 
receipt of amount or can be bought 
in annual payments. 
Booklet 18 fully describes our business; sent on request 


New York Realty Owners 


Resources $3,500,000 
Cap. G Sur. $2,500,000 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











AS SPECIALISTS 


In the Common and Preferred Stocks of the 


UNITED STATES LICHT 
& HEATING CO. 


we execute all orders ‘at the market’? and ean give In- 
vestors end Speculators all the available information 
regarding the latest developments in the Company's affairs 


The apparatus of this Company accomplishes the Light 
ing and Heating of Railroad Trains by Electricity withou 
the use of a ‘‘third rail” or overhead or underground wires 


IS THIS THE MARVEL OF THE AGE? 
We also execute orders in all other Stocks and Bonds, 
Inquiries Invited 


SLATTERY & CO. 


Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
Est.1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 











Leslie’s Weekly 


**From our first advertisement, 
we closed within ten days, $3625 
worth of business and the pros- 
pects for closing many more sales 
are exceptionally good.”’ 


Extract from a letter from one of our ine 
vestment advertisers. 
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“READING” 


What Is It Worth? 


to-day for our letter on READ G 
ymprehensive, satisfying cor 
by technicalities and statisti Also 

relations between Reading and 


Balt. & Ohio Un. Pac. 
N. Y. Cen. Penna. 


portant facts and ac 
stated. Write NOW. 


Magazine of Wall Street 


i7 U. S. Express BuILDING 
New YorK CITY 


briefly -urately 





We Buy and Sell 


Amer. Drug. Syn. -Y.-E. Car 

imerican Marconi Pine iaw n Cemetery 

English Maree Stan. Motor Const 

int. Educational P ub. U.S. Lt. & leat. 
HARVEY A. WILLIS & CO. 

Established 1901.) 

Commission Curb Brokers. 

"Phones 4270-1 Broad, 






32 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 628.) 
R. New York: I do not regard Mexican 
roleum as a good investment 
* Foxboro, Mass.: Leave Majestic Mines 
stock alone. 
R.. Oklahoma City, Okla.: A recent quot 


of At utopress common is around $3 a share 
not paying dividends. 

Submit your proposi 
Its rulings 

proposition 


It is 

F.. Emmitsburg, Md.: 

to the Post Office Department. 

re sometimes eccentric. Your 
ems to be fair. 

R.. Oklahoma City, Okla.: The laws govern 
the organization of corporations are different 
lifferent states. Consult any reliable at 

Providence, R. I.: The price of Texas Oil 

ate on the Stock Exchange. It pays 5 

and is a leading rival of the Standard 

Oil Co. It has good speculative possibilities. 
H.. New Haven: Atchison, 
re among the best from the investment stand 

ont All the others have spec ulative possi 
lities. It would be impossible to classify 

them because conditions are liable to change. 
L. M., New York: Unless you have per 
sonal information as to the value of the 
e them alone. A number of inflated real 
estate propositions are offering lots around 

New York at preposter rous prices. 

I Yonkers, N. Y. The Bisbee Coalition 

Copper Co. bond with a bonus of stock is not 

attfactive offer from the investor’s stand 
ont The mine is being developed, but all 
highly speculative. 

M., Phoenix, Ariz.: Rock Island preferred 

i better purchase than the common. A 

powerful speculative element is sometimes in 
lined to take up Rock Island. In a rising 

rket, it is attractive. Existing conditions 
tify a reaction 

W., Vicksburg, 


per cent. 


h propositions are 


Miss.: Much criticism has 
been heard recently of the reckless statements 
made by promoters of new insurance com 
panies. Their statements as to the earnings of 
insurance companies are grossly exaggerated. 
Better buy something listed on the Stock Ex- 
ch inge. 

Unlisted, Toledo: 1: Harvey A. Willis & Co., 
commission curb brokers, 32 Broadway, New 
York City, will be glad to give any of my read 
ers quotations on stocks sold on the curb or on 
stocks of any character if quotations can be 
had. They deal largely in unlisted as well as 
listed securities. 

C., Frazee, Minn.: The literature of the 
O. B. Read Mfg. Co. is very skilfully prepared, 
ut I fail to find in it the balance sheet and 
‘ther essential facts about the company itself. 
It dwells too much on the successes of other 
nstitutions. It is not a Wall Street proposi- 
tion. A mercantile agency report might-help. 

Y., Sunbury, Pa.: The Northwest Townsite 
Co., which offers lots in selected growing cities 

easy terms, gives references with which you 


in readily communicate. It is not listed. 
Get a mercantile agency report. 2. Refer- 


es seem to be good and statements satisfac- 
\ mercantile agency report might be 
pful. 
Kight Per Cent, Troy, N. Y.: 
8 per cent. must, of course, have a greater 
culative element than those that are 
ssed as gilt-edged and net only 4 per cent. 
uestionably higher interest rates are paid 
the South and West. Write to the parties 
o offer 7 and 8 per cent. mortgages and see 
1at references they give. 
Safe and Sure, Bangor, Me.: A number of 
excellent $100 bonds, paying from 4 to 6 
cent., can now be bought on the small-pay- 
1t plan, which is a good way to conserve your 
ings and build them into something sub- 
ntial. Beyer & Co., the $100-bond house, 
W illiam Street, New York City, invite my 
lers to write to them for their free list 
25.” It is interesting. 
1come, Atlanta, Ga.: The safest way is to 
with bankers of established reputation 
’ can advise you conservatively concerning 
investment of your funds to advantage. 
|. Lisman & Co., members of the New York 
k Exchange, 30 Broad Street, New York 
, have been very successful in the matter 
iving their clients good returns. 
readers who will communicate with them 
mention Jasper, will receive prompt re- 


Securities that 


| 


S. P., and U. P. | 


lots. | 


X. Y. Z., Meriden, Conn.: 1. It is an indus 
trial, making good reports of a progressive 
business Union Bag & Paper preferred, 
maying 4 per cent. per annum, is not dear 
iround rhe common is purely specula- 
| tive Manipulation has much to do with its 
} recent advance I called attention t ) its possi- 
bilities a cheap speculation when it was sell- 
ng around Recently it has gone up toward 

7. It may go higher, but I do not advise its 
purchase with an expectation of dividends. 

Canton: I advised the pure hase of American 


Beet Sug was selling around 
dividends and earn 


It has since advanced 


ir common when it 
It ts paying 5 per cent. 
ing twice that amount. 


, While this has been due in part to a 
peculative movement, the talk is of higher 
prices. It is always well to take a profit and not 

| wait for the last cent If the market should 
have reaction, you could repurchase. You 
must make your own guess-as to the continu- 


ance of the upward movement. 


R., Bethlehem, Pa The New Haven Rail- 


| road paid over $45 for control of the O. & W. | 


The 


| and issued 4 per cent. bonds in payment. 


natural inference was that it would have to pay | 


| 2 per cent. on the stock in order to meet inter- 
est charges on the bonds. This is still a justifi- 
able — Many believe that the New 
Haven, by diverting traffic to the O. & W.., 
could large ly increase the latter’s earnings. I 

| see no reason why it should attempt to depre 


ciate the stock But the ways of Wall Street 
ire devious. My judgment is to hold. 
Five Per Cent, Hartford, Conn.: The 


$15,000,000 bonds of the Indiana Steel Com- 
pany are a first mortgage on the Gary plant, 
costing $55,000,000 Ihe fact that payment 
of principal and interest is unconditionally 
guaranteed on each bond by the United States 
Steel Corporation makes this security at- 
tractive. The bonds can be bought to yield 
not quite 5%, . Full particulars can be secured 
by writing to George H. Burr & Co., bank- 
ers, 14 Wall St., New York, for their 
**Circular No. 965.’ 

Hopeful, New Orleans, La.: 1. If you are so full 
of hope as to the future, you will be justified in 
loading up on the partial-payment plan instead 

| of buying outright, though the latter is always 
| the safer. 2. The partial-payment plan is de- 
scribed in “‘Circular No. 110,” published by 
| John Muir & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, New York City. | 
You can have a free copy by writing them for it 

and mentioning Jasper. 3. An_ interesting 

booklet on ‘‘Advantages of Fractional Lot | 
Trading” will be sent you on request if you will | 
write to J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., members of 

the New York Stock Exchange, 74 Broadway, 

New York City. 

Learner, Louisville, Ky.: If the stock mar 
ket continues to advance, it will undoubtedly 
offer good speculative chances for those who | 
buy on sell at a profit and then | 

vait an opportunity to buy back at lower 
prices. One must have an instinct which tells 


rec essions, 


him when to get in and out. Those who buy 
| stocks at the highest prices are left stranded 
| when the market breaks. If they have paid 


for their stocks outright and do not carry them 
on a margin, they have a better chance of 
escaping loss. Keep well informed as to the 
| market and the trend of financial and commer 
| cial affairs. Read such interesting publica 
tions as the Bache Financial Review and the 
market letters that leading brokers send out. 


| The Bache Review will be sent to any of my 
|readers without charge if they will write to | 
| J. S. Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, for it 


and mention Jasper. Note other reviews and 
market letters offered in our columns. 


JASPER. 


Joker Legislation. 


NEw YORK, May 23, 1912. 
SILLY law passed in Virginia 
A requiring hotels to furnish 
sheets at least eight feet long 
has just been declared unconstitutional. 
A lot of lawmakers seek notoriety by 
introducing foolish bills. They are jok- 
ers, not legislators—notoriety seekers, 
not lawmakers. Another class goes too 
far on the serious side. In the State of 
New York, to preserve its great Adi- 
rondack forest, a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted. It went too far. 
The Hon. Gitford Pinchot, an authority 
on the subject, points this out. He | 
shows that it is quite impossible to | 
carry out a practical scheme of forestry 
in the Adirondacks, because the sweep- 
ing constitutional prohibition forbids | 
doing anything with our forest lands ex- 
cept to leave them in their native state. 
It is said that $100,000 worth of timber 
is decaying in the Adirondacks, because, 
under the constitution, it cannot be re- 
moved and sold. The splendid plan for 
the conservation of the water powers of 
our Northern rivers projected by Gov- 
ernor Hughes and his State Water Sup- 
ply Commission could not be carried 
out, beeause of the section of the consti- 
tution which forbade the taking of even 
swamp lands in the forests where needed 
for the construction of the necessary 
reservoirs. It is hoped that Mr. Pin- 





Any of | 


chot’s illuminating address before the 
|Camp Fire Club of America will lead 
| the people of New York to treat the Adi- 
| rondack forest question sanely and con- 

| sistently and take immediate action. | 
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a ‘disaster rhage therefore . 
ation of the common dangers of everyday tite a gain: 
which an ATNA Accident Policy will protect you. — 

This policy will protect your income and the income 
of your family. For $25 the ETNA Life Insurance 
Company wiliinsure your income against loss by ac- 
cidental injury or death. 
$25 per week while you are disabled by ACCIDENT. 

And in addition 

$5,000 to your family if your ACCIDENT results fatally. 
$5,000 


to YOU if it causes loss of both hands; or both feet, or 

one hand and one foot; or one‘hand and one eye; or 

one foot and one eye. 

$2,500 to YOu if it causes loss of one hand, or one foot: 
one eye. 

These amounts (except for weekly indemnity) INCREASE ONE- 
HALF IN FIVE YEARS without extra cost and are ALL DOUBLED if 
your accident happens in a public passenger conveyance or ele- 
vator, or in a burning building. 

Larger or smaller amounts at proportionate cost. 


Absolute Security Liberal Contracts Prompt Settlements 





or 








wo 


Tear oft 


Send in the coupon to-day 





\ 


fEtna Life Insurance Co. | vrawer 1341) ) Hartford, Conn. 


tam under 65 years of age and in good health. Tell me howto A TNA-IZE my Income. 
y name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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Supporting the work 
with one hand, while he 
HOLDS, PLACES and 
DRIVES the screw with 

“YANKEE” Tool No 
110. Blade is fitted with 
spring \ 
thumb push opens the jaws to grip the 
screw. The jaws release automatically 

as the screw is driven home Screw 

bolder is moved back on the blade 

when not needed. 


steel jaws fastened to a 


5 “‘Yankee”’ Ratchet Screw-driver 


made with “Yankee” 
Screw-holder Attachment 
No. 110, Right and left ratchet; and 
rigid shifter moves lengthwise with the 
tool. 
No. 111. Same, except Ratchet-shifter 
moves across the too 


FIVE SIZES: 


> YS 
= 


8-in. Blade, 65. 
4-in. Blade, 70¢, 6In. Blade, S50. 
5-in, Blade, 75e. S-in. Blade, 95, 
Your dealer can supply yeu. 

* *Vankee’ Tool Book’’ ( free) for mechanics 

and householders 
For Automobilists—" ‘Yankee’ Tools in the 
Garage.”’ 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 











ONE PIECE 


COLLAR BUTTON 


Expefisive automatic machinery makes ev 
button absolutely perfect in form and finish. 
No other is so good; lasts so long; nor 
costs 20 little for its faithful service. 

R Plate Button lasts a lifetime. 


Also made in 10K and 14K Gold 


A new one free for every 
one broken from any cause 


All good Jewelers and Haberdashers 
KREMENTZ & CO. 


; 186 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
’ Mfrs. of Bodkin-Clutch 
| ~ Studs and Vest 
Buttons 








Because SHIR GAR (Shirt- 
Garter) fills a triple purpose 
at a single price it has 
found favor with the better 
dressed men. 

‘ HOLDS SOX UP 
HOLDS SHIRT DOWN 
DOES NOT BIND THE LEG 
Worn with long or short 
drawers. Prevents shirt 
from bulging. Only Garter 
endurable with varicose 

veins, 

Style B shown-in illustra 
tion, 

Style A goes around leg. 
Style A or B in silk Tic. 
Lisle He. Style C (with one 


clasp for sox) 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At 
your dealer’s or send price 
and receive a pair postpaid. 
SHIRT-GARTER CO., 


Pox 102. Colombia, Tenn, 








GILBERT 








Entirely 
Vest-Pocket 

Different 
Silk Hat 


ALL SIZES 


THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Golfing, Traveling and 
busi wear. Cool, dressy, light. Weight, one ounce. 
Made of best quality P URE SILK, strictly hand tailored. 
Oll silk sweat band. Colors—Black and White Check, 
Biack, Navy Blue, Brown, Light Grey, White. Price $1.50. 
LADIES’ HATS —wider brim and fuller crown, $2.25-—worth 
more. ‘(Note—Ties to match above hats. four-in-hands 
and bows. 50 cents.) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


GILBERT & COMPANY, «~ Decatur, Illinois. 
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YOU CAN'T TELL THEM FROM LINEN 
Same dull finish Same perfect fit Same correct stvle 
Same linen texture All deslers Collars. De; Cuffs, 5c 

Style Book Free The Arlington Company 


Established 788% T25R'way.'.¥. 
like hun wolves 
“ Fish Bite pny time} you use 
our Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 
Best Fish Bait known. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
Walton Supply Co., Desx-10, St, Louis, Mo 





A Century of Peace Between Two 
Great Nations 


N JUNE 18th, 1812, Congress de- flicted many humiliations upon us in 
clared war against England, and that conflict. The British captured De- 
in each country observances of | troit, destroyed Buffalo, raided Wash- 

the event will take place. According to ington and burned many of its public 
present plans, these will begin on the buildings, making President Madison, 
hundredth anniversary, in June of this for the moment, a fugitive. In the lat- 
year, and will be repeated on December | ter part of the war our entire Atlantic 
24th, 1914, which will be the centenary coast was blockaded. Our navy of six- 
of the signing of the treaty of peace in| teen vessels was unable to cope with 
Ghent, Belgium. Canada—then, as/|England’s twelve hundred. But some 
now, a dependency of Great Britain—in triumphs were also won by us. Although 
which some of the operations of the war | Jefferson and Madison had permitted our 
took place, will join in the observances. navy to drop aimost to extinction, 
The object is to call the world’s atten- the fighting spirit remained in its rem- 
tion to the hundred years of peace be- nant. 
tween countries which have a common In 1812 and 1813 our vessels gained 
frontier for three thousand miles. many brilliant victories, some of them 
The War of 1812 has lessons for us against large odds. Perry, with an im- 
which it would be well to recall to-day. | provised fleet, captured a larger British 
Under our peace-loving Presidents, Jef- squadron on Lake Erie, on September | 
ferson and Madison, the latter of whom | 10th, 1813, the story of which he told in 
was in office when hostilities began, our | these words, which became historic: | 


|army and navy had been allowed to di- ‘‘We have mef the enemy and they are 
|'minish and deteriorate to such an ex-/ ours—-two ships, two brigs, one schooner 


tent that England and France, in their| and one sloop.’’ Perry then carried 


'wars against each other, felt safe in Harrison and his troops over into Can- 


'strike back, or that, if we mustered their Indian allies, on October 5th, thus | 


'never been in England or on board a | said about the outrages which compelled 


| 
| 
| 
| 


heaping insult and outrage upon us. ada, where, at the battle of the Thames, 
They believed that we would not dare to| Harrison overthrew the British and 


enough courage to strike, we could not regaining Detroit and the entire North- 
do this effectively. Hence our merchant | west, which the British had previously 
vessels were captured by each when! conquered. McDonough, on Lake Cham- 
trading with the other, and they and! plain, on September 11th, 1814, in- 
their cargoes confiscated. flicted a serious defeat on the British 
England, being far more powerful fleet there. On January 8th, 1815, two 
than her antagonist at sea, was the! weeks after the treaty of peace, but 
greater aggressor against our commerce. |long before the news of the peace 
She not only seized our ships and appro-| reached this side of the Atlantic, Jack- 
priated their cargoes, but she searched | son dealt a crushing blow to Pakenham, 
them on the pretense that they might | at Chalmette, just outside of New Or- 
have deserters aboard from their war or|leans. All these events will be com- 
merchant vessels, and she forcibly took |memorated by us when their centenaries 
many seamen from our decks, some of | arrive. 
whom were our own citizens, who had|_ In the treaty of peace not a word was | 


| 


British ship. And some of these out-|us to declare war. But the victories 
rages were perpetrated within a few| which we won on the water, coupled | 
miles of our ports. Our lack of a navy | with the exploits of Harrison and Jack- | 
invited these outrages. This ought to! son on land, showed that, when aroused, 
be remembered by our ‘‘economists’’ and | we could develop a strength which would 
peace-at-any-price men of 1912, who im- | make us a formidable foe to any Power 
pede our government in its desire to| which would incur our wrath. More- 
keep pace in naval expansion with the /| over, the war aroused a national senti- 
leading countries of Europe. ment which was of large value to us in 
Our lack, of preparation for war in- | the after years. 


A Square Deal for Railroads 


HE RAILROADS constitute our| mission for the year ending June 30th, 
greatest industry. Including the | 1909, shows the average wage paid by 
iron and steel and various other| the railroads to be $657, while the cen- 
collateral interests, there is no other! sus report of the manufacturing indus- 
industry approaching it in magnitude. | tries of the country for 1909 shows an 
One manifestation of the agitation! average wage of $590 only. When it is 
against the railroads has been the dis- remembered, too, that both the manu-| 
position to look upon them as imposing facturing and agricultural industries 
a tax upon the people, the total annual | would be hopelessly paralyzed without | 
earnings being taken and from this an| the aid of the railroads in transporta- 
estimate being made of the tax which | tion, it is manifestly unjust to look upon 
this lays upon every individual, every| the latter as constituting in any sense 
family and every acre of improved land whatever a tax upon the people. 
in the United States. But it is just as | 
ridiculous, as J. F. Holden, vice-presi- | 
dent of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
ways, points out, to speak of the cost of | 
transportation as a tax as to consider | has been an example for the rest of 
the cost of food and clothing as a tax. | the world. Had the United States 
,‘In the complex organization of modern sought to preserve her forests or sys- 
society,’’ says Mr. Holden, ‘‘every per- tematically reafforested the areas made 
son contributes to the welfare of prac-| bare by use or by fire as Germany has 
tically every other person; thus it would | done, we would notmow be facing a tim- 
be as sane to speak of the farmer levy-| ber shortage in this country. Insurance | 
ing a tax on each American family for | against fires is an essential factor in 
the food he furnished them as it is to| the German system, and, according to 
call the cost of transporting that food a | the Bulletin of Economic and Social In- 
tax. The farmer and the railway each | telligence, Germany is one of the few 
perform a service of value to the con-| states which provides the precise data 
sumer—the one in producing, the other as to the frequency of forest fires, the 
in bringing to him the articles required | extent of damage, etc., so necessary as 
by him—and they are equally worthy of | the basis of insurance of this kind. 


How Germany Does It. 
N FOSTERING her forests, Germany 
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ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Over 350,000 Copies the Issue. 


PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $427,530 MADE BY 
clients. 2 Books—**What and How to Invent— Proof 
of Fortunes in Patents”? and 112-page Guide Free! 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Wash, D.C. 


PATENTS. SEND SKETCH OR MODEL FOR 
Free Advice on Patentability. Book telling truth 
about Prizes, ““No Patent, No Pay,” sent free. John 
J. Thompson, Pat. Atty., Box. U, 1110 F St., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


PATENTS BRING RICHES WHEN OF VALUE. 
Our free Books cover the subject. We give personal 
service. Wide experience. Trade Marks Registered. 
Write today. Beeler & Robb, 244 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
services. I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R, 
B. Owen, 14 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


MONEY IN IDEAS—MY BOOK, “THE INe 
ventor’s Assistant,”’ tells how to get it out. Mailed 
free. Henry N. Copp, Registered Patent At- 
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my method in securing patents. So will you eventu- 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free book 
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More than 40,000 vacancies every year. There 
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YOU ARE WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSI- 
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day, selling wonderful new household necessity; new 
selling plan with free advertising does it. Collette 
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BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open. Easy work, Big Pay. We teach you at home 
by charts, diagrams and model. Highest endorse- 
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book — Free Practical Auto School, 117-C Pear] 
St., New York. 


UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER. 
Qualify for a Government position. We prepare you 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. Write 
today for free Booklet 38, Capital Civil Service 
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BIG PROFITS: OPEN A DYEING AND CLEAN- 
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by mail. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde System, 
Dept. 8-A; Charlotte, N. C. 
SONG WRITERS 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available. Washington only place to secure copy- 
right. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER WANTS SONG- 
Poems.at once. Chance for Successful Writers to 
Make a Fortune! All poems not available will be re- 
turned promptly. The Len Fleming Co., Suite 507, 
Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York City. 








INVESTMENTS 


CALIFORNIA’S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “‘poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sun- 
nyvale, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. 
Ideal climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, 
chicken ranching and diversified farming. Ample 
water. Write to-day for new fifty-page illustrated 
book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce, 33 Crossman Bidg., Sunnyvale, California. 











FARM LANDS 


EIGHT PER CENT. TEXAS FARM MORTGAGE 
Bonds. Interest and principal guaranteed by our 
entire assets in addition to first mortgage on specific 
properties. Paid up capital $250,000. Enaorsed by 
best business houses in Houston. Write for details. 
The Western Land Corporation, Houston, Texas. 


NEW YORK FARMS FOR SALE ON EASY 
terms. For list call on or address B. F. McBurney 
& Co., 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM LAND FOR SALE. 
| We own a large number of selected tracts, Low 
| Prices and easy terms. Wholesale or retail. The 
Northern Trading Company, Casselton, N. D. 








compensation for the service they re-| As the population of a country grows, 
spectively perform.”’ as new towns are built, new factories 
If the railroads are to be considered a erected and new lines of railroad pro- 





tax upon the people, it is perfectly fair | jected in the vicinity of forests, the 
| to consider manufactured and farm prod- | danger of fires and the call for insurance 
lucts a tax also. On that basis the com-| become correspondingly greater. Ger- 





Taking the figures given by the Depart-| ance against forest fires. In order to 
ment of Agriculture for 1910, the rail- stimulate private insurance companies 





‘| road earnings of that year constitute a| to undertake the risk of forest fires and 
™ || tax per family of $124, while the value | to facilitate the founding and opera- | Coin Value Book, 4x7. 


of manufactured products and of farm tion of such companies, the Imperial 
products constitutes a tax per family of | Supervision Office has recently published 
$1,056 and $456 respectively. Looking | a model of the conditions of contract for 
at the matter from the standpoint of| this class of insurance. In her con- 
wages, the comparison is likewise|servation of forests, Germany can 
strongly in favor of the railroads. The | teach us much, jyst as she can by her 
latest report on the railroads, that com-| methods of dealing with business and 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Com- ' the tariff. 
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parison is all in favor of the railroads. | many has both public and private insur- | 
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| itol with every order. Films developed, 10c. roll. 
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| OLD COINS 

| OLD COINS— $7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
| 1853 Quarters. $20 for a$i-2. Keep all money dated 
| before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 





It may mean your fortune. 
| Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N. Y. 





| HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL OR EX- 
| change? Leslie’s Classified Column offers its readers 
an exceptional opportunity to secure big results from 
small investments. We will prepare your advertise- 
ment if you will give us the facts, and put your ad- 
vertisement in more than 350,000 copies—all for 
| $1.50 a line. Full information furnished on receipt 
of postal. Address Classified Advertising Dept., 
| Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Vomen Auxiliaries of the 
G. A. R. 


(Continued from page 619.) 


terms of union granted membership 

loyal women who had not given 

o the enemies of the United States. 

jelegates from New Jersey, how- 

held that membership should be 
nted to mothers, wives, 
jaughters of soldiers or sailors who 
ght for the Union. Therefore the 
vy Jersey societies were not included 

‘Woman’s Relief Corps,’’ but be- 
ne the nucleus of the ‘‘Loyal Ladies’ 
which later became _ the 

idies of the G. A. R.’’ 

The strong and effective relief work 

ich is done for individual soldiers and 

eir families by the G. A. R. is made 
ssible largely by the aid they receive 

m the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 

idies of the G. A. R. and a few other 

nilar orders. Their aims and objects 
re almost identical and the utmost 
endliness prevails. Many women are 
mbers of more than one such organi- 
ation. Besides maintaining homes 
ere veterans or veterans with their 
ives may live in quiet and peace, these | 
cieties protect the children of vet-| 

‘ans, give them education and start 

1em in life. They also extend aid to 
individual veterans or their families 
and in many ways are of help to posts 
of the G. A. R. 

The homes for veterans and their 
wives provided by these societies are 
longer crowded. The number of vet- 
erans is diminishing to such an extent 
that the homes are scarcely ever full. 
There is room for more than apply for 
their shelter, and the time must come 
when their need shall have passed. It 
may be that they will then be used for 
the welcome of needy sons and daugh- 
ters of soldiers and sailors. 

Largely through the efforts and gen- 
erosity of these patriotic societies, pub- 
lic schools everywhere are provided with 
American flags, children are taught flag 
drills and patriotic songs and hymns, 
and schoolrooms themselves are adorned 
with portraits of national heroes. The | 
widespread observance of Memorial Day, 
Flag Day and other stated times of com- | 
memoration has been secured, to a great 
extent, by their zeal and co-operation. 

Many of the patriotic orders, both of 
men and of women, have purchased the 
places associated with the nation’s 
heroes or with events of importance in 
the country’s history. Mount Vernon, 
the home of George Washington, was 
rescued from a state of ruin and is in| 
possession of one of these orders. 
Fraunces’s Tavern, in New York, where 
Washington took leave of his troops, 
has been restored to its original condi- 
tion and is owned by the Sons of the 
Revolution, and a movement is now 
under way for the purchase of Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 
The site of the prison of Andersonville 
yas secured by the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, suitably beautified and presented 
to the Federal government. 

The names of the women who worked 
as nurses in camp or hospital, in places 
of particular peril, or at home for the 
help of the cause are not apt to appear 
upon the pages of written history. 
They were not promoted to exalted rank, 
and many of them have long ago filled 
unknown graves; but there is no feature 
in the Civil War more glorious for us as 
a people or more worthy of record. No- 
where is there a record so brilliant as 
that of the noble self-sacrifice of a 
whole nation of women. 


only sisters 
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no 





The Sunday-school Boy. 
N* ORGANIZATIONS for boys 
L 


we have by the score,.but none 

has yet been discovered that 

equals the Sunday school. No man who 
wants to do something worth while for 
the rising generation need ask for a bet- 
r opportunity than would come to him 
as the teacher of a class of live boys. 
sentencing a nineteen-year-old bur- 
to the reformatory, County Judge 
‘weett, of Brooklyn, gave strong com- 
idation to the Sunday school. ‘‘In 
five years I have been sitting on 

3 bench,’’ said Judge Faweett, ‘‘I 
‘had twenty-seven hundred boys be- 
me for sentence, and not one of 
was an attendant of a Sunday 

ol. Had you gone there, I am sure | 
would not be before me to-day. I 
seen your friends who wished to 

1k to me about you, and I find that 
ittempts to have you go to Sunday 





“rTRHE is mi 
| President Taft and others that on 


school have failed.’’ 
much to say that a boy who goes regu- 
larly to Sunday school is seldom brought 
before the courts, but the experience of 
Judge Fawcett, covering twenty-seven 
hundred young criminals, is 
evidence of the moral influence of the 
Sunday school as an institution and the 
personal hold of a good teacher upon a 
class. 

The way to discover whether the Sun- 
day schools are covering the field or not 
is to compare their enrollment among 
all denominations with the registration 


convincing 


in the schools. In this way the Lay- 
men’s Christian Federation of the 
churches of all denominations on the 


West Side of New York finds over thirty 
per cent. of the children between four 
and seventeen unaccounted for by any 
church, Protestant, Roman Catholic or 
Jewish. The problem of the churches 
as well as of good citizenship is to reach 
the thirty-three hundred boys and girls 
in this district with the strong, moral 
training of the Sunday school. With 
the laymen taking hold of it, we believe 
it will be done. 


Preserving Memorial Day. 


SUGGESTION is made by 
Memorial Day the people should 

wear a flower that would be indicative 
of the day. Strong has been the tend- 
ency, especially in quite recent years, to 
lose the significance of our national cele- 
brations in a purely holiday observance. 
To thousands these days have meant 
simply the shutting down of business, 
with the opportunity for sport and recre- 
ation. But every nation has at least a 
few national holidays, based on its his- 
tory, which are peculiarly its own. 
These should not be allowed to degen- 
erate into mere holidays, with nothing 
distinctive in their celebration that 
would impress the minds of the people. 
With the passing of the years, the 
bitter feeling between North and South 
has almost disappeared. Several times 
veterans of the blue and veterans of the 
gray have marched in the same parade 
and participated in the same celebra- 
tion. That the Confederate Memorial 


Day and the national Memorial Day will | 
some time be united is within the realm | 


of the probable. This will make Memo- 
rial Day all the more worthy of preser- 
vation in its true spirit. 

It might well become, 
tional ‘‘all saints’’ day, 
of all true men and women shall be dec- 
orated and their memories honored. Al- 
ready many use the day as a fitting time 
to garland the graves of their dead, and 
the custom should be encouraged. This 
widening of the observance would not 
detract from that for which the day was 
instituted originally, but would serve to 
prevent its complete secularization. Be- 
cause of the recent tragedy of the sea, 
Memorial Day this year should have 
special significance. 


indeed, 


a na-| 
when the graves | 
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It would be oo MT A K E YOUR BO Y HAPPY 









by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, You could not give him a greater 
pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 
BOYS MAGAZINE WALTER CAMP 
j | Bone of the ablest American writers and acknow ledged to be the foremost 
i iuthority on Athletics, edits A 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


filled 


tive 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is 
with clean, fascinating 
irticlesall of intense interest to « 
Departments devoted to The 
America, Electricity Me chanics 
aphy ‘ l t st 

in t at t 


stories and instruc 
very live boy 
Boy 
Athletics 


Scouts of 
Pho 


tog 











a » F i “ i nd 
EOTED BY WALTER, CAMP SPECIAL OFFER! ' THE DOS MAGAZINE 
t 1 AND py 
of t st useful and practical book y read “itty Ways f B to Ka Mon 
AND this splendid baseball glove This is ma the f t At 
fact ff tt t felt; I t 
t y t t t und the book and 
t al ve tt by ret t Satisiaction or money refunded, 





hdtein | THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY, 856 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c a copy 
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Copyright Judge 


The First National Bank 


HE latest creation of the inimitable 
JAMEs MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 

The most captivating and irresistible picture 
girl yet. Everybody will want this picture in 
colors on heavy coated paper, handsomely 
mounted. 


So send 25c. today. 
last long. 





The supply won t 


Judge 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Close,Graham & Scully, N. Y. 























By signing your name to the Corner Coupon you can have delivered to your 
office or home, at no expense to yourself, the Best and Highest Grade, the most 
Costly to Build, and the most Beautifully Finished typewriter the world has 
ever produced. 

We build this typewriter—we know it is all we claim for it—know it is not 
excelled in material used, nor in workmanship, nor in finish, nor in its special 
convenient automatic features—and are not only willing, but anxious, to send it 
on free trial to any reliable party, anywhere in the United States, to be returned 
wholly at our expense if not purchased. 

We are a free, independent company—not dictated to by any other type- 
writer organization—we simply couldn’t be and give you the value for your 
money that we do. 

Our New Model No 24 has 44 Keys writing 88 Characters, is Fully Visible, 
has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Move- 
ment, both Oscillating and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable 
Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer 
and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed is fast enough for the speediest 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. It is extremely Durable and almost 
Noiseless. Price, complete with fine Metal Cover and Oak Base, $102.50. 





This Free Trial Means FREE TRIAL — No Express To Pay — No Obligation To Buy 





wish the typewriter sent. One of our new Model No, 


a ten days’ examination and free trial. 


the balance in $5.00 monthly installments. 
we say 


to buy. 
typewriters and this is our way 
with us that it is an honest one / 


of proving it 





Simply sign your name tothe coupon and give us your address 
and shipping point and name of Express Company by which you 
24 Fox 
Visible Typewriters, complete with fine metal cover and oak 
base, will be sent you at once, all express charges prepaid, on 
After trial you can either 
pay us in all cash or you can make a small cash payment and pay 
We mean just what 
and you can take the typewriter to your office or home 
without making a cent of deposit or assuming any obligation 
We know that the Fox is better than the best of other 
don’t you agree 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
7204-7404 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DEAR S1IRS:— You may send at once by express, 


Date. 19 





all charges prepaid, one Fox Visible Typewriter, 
Model No. 24, complete with metal cover and oak base as described and illustrated in LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY I agree to either return this typewriter within ten days or to pay $102.50 for it, payable $10.00 
down after trial and $5.00 monthly until paid in full, for which deferred payments | will make settlement by 
hotes Title to the Fox Typewriter, Model No. 24, to remain in your name until fully paid for 
Name 

Address 


Business 


























In answering advertisements please mention ‘* Leslie’s Weekly."’ 





























THE BATHING 





HEAVY LOAD ON 
A HOT DAY 


FROM STIFLING TENEMENT 
TO SEASHORE and COUNTRY 


Do you know that the New Yorker 
living below Fourteenth Street has an 
average of only 18 square feet of 
breathing space ? 
anyone more in need of fresh air outings 
than these dwellers in sultry homes, 


hemmed in by scorching pavements ? 


HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 


Can you imagine 





HOW THE WAVES TICKLE 
MY FEET 


Neither opportunity nor money is theirs with which to seek pure air. 
For them fresh breezes and outdoor freedom are made impossible by 


congestion. 


Every penny of their small earnings goes to satisfy pressing needs. 


Poor mothers, children and babies, broken with toil, ill-nurtured, or frail, 


appeal through us to you for a bit of sunshine and relief from care in the 


country, or at Sea Breeze, our seashore Home at Coney Island. 





NO PLAYTIME 
FOR HER 


SUGGESTIONS 
A lawn sociable by 


your class, Sunday 
school or club. 
A card party at your 
summer hotel or 
camp. 
A subscription 
among your friends. 


IN NEED OF 
FRESH AIR 


Won't you help them? The trouble 
of sending a contribution is nothing 
compared to the joy that it will bring 
to some of these stifling homes. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, 














THE BES TERN GON Te ramte COMMANY 














OU’LL want to 
own this picture. 
You-can’t help it. 
It’s so stunning and 
the price is only 25c. 
So send the 25c. and the 
LIVE WIRE, beau- 
tifully colored on enam- 
eled paper, is yours. 


Judge 


225 Fifth New York 


Trade supplied by Close, Graham @& Scully, N. ¥ 


Avenue 














President 
A HAPPY LITTLE 
MOTHER 


Send contributions to 


ROBERT SHAW MINTURN 


Treasurer 


Room 207 
105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 





WHO SAID WE ARE 
AFRAID? 


Rider Agents Wanted 








! 
| 
| bicycles. Write for our latest special offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 


1912 Models $ to 7 
with Coaster-Brakes, Puncture-Proof tires, 


1910.@ 1911 Models : 37, to wien 


on Aporey 


ake od gf LK 
rts and repairs at half an 


38 fo $8 
proval without a 
Me RI AL. 


tm pet ak 
WH lamps, ee, 


| prices. DOWN BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and ores Wi co, now 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. !t-174 Chicago, iil. 














i ua FF WHITE GEMS 
7 VALLEY 
uf See Them BEFORE Paying- 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires LOOK like Dia- 
monds. Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond teste. So hard they easily 
_— h a fle and will cut glass. Pril- 
ney cnaranteed 25 vears. All mounted 
in 4K solid _ “tlamand mountings. Will send you 
any stvle rin in or stud for examination---all charges 
prepaid Write today for free 
illustrated booklet. cial prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co. 'En9 Saks, Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


rae) AGENTS—At Last! 


A tool that sells in every home. Made 
of high grade carbon steel. 15 tools in 
one. Farmers, Plumbers, 
Machinists, auto owners de- 
lighted with it. Cut shows 
vise in use. A machine shop 
for the home and store. 

d enormous. Sales 
easy. Big profits. Write for 
10 in. sample freetoworkers. 


THOMAS TOOL CO, 7014 GBarny St., DAYTON, 0. 


Make $20 a Day 


with our wonderful 1ghem mpion Picture 
Machine. Takes, my finishes 
hoto in half mi an hour. 
o dark roo: ta, Bzxperlence wnncces: 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
all the rage! You coin simon; any- 
where, Small investmen' ys Z 
a Be your own boss. 

montals, etc. 


AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO co. 
458Nehoc Bik. Chicago, 














AMAZING PROFITS 


IN MUSHROOMS. Anybody can add $8 to $40 per 
week to thetr income, inspare time, entire year 
growing mushrooms in cellars, sheds, barns, 
boxes, ete. 1 tell you where to sell at highest 
prices. Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. 
HIRAM BARTON, gee W. 48th St.. New York 


Read 
| ‘**HARMONIZING THINGS” 
| 











on | page 626 in n this issue. 





In answering advertisements please mention ' 


— ineach town torideand exhibitsample Ranger 


| eleven hundred miles. 


Memorial Day. 


T= YEARS have changed 
And crimson cords to dust, 


the uniforms 


rhe shining buttons and the swords 
Are covered now with rust, 

The corn of peace and plenty wave 
Where once the earth was red, 

But faithfully we cherish still 


rhe memory of our dead 


l'o-day we lock the office door, 
And stop the busy mill, 

lo drop a garland and a tear 
In places green and still, 

Where north and south together sleep | 
As brothers "neath the sod, 

And wait beneath one starry flag 
The final call of God 


The rolling of the angry drums 
When mighty armies met, 

The leaden battle-bees of death, 
Are things that we forget; 

But lo! the glory of the blue, 
The courage of the gray 


Immortal in the nation’s heart, 
Will never pass away. 
MINNA IRVING 


Tens of Thousands of Bibles 
Given Away. 


HE STEAMSHIP Carmania, when 
she sailed recently, carried one 
thousand volumes of Scripture, 

donated by the New York Bible Society. 
These volumes were taken on board by 
a worker who distributes for the society. 
The New York Bible Society is one of | 
the great benevolent enterprises of the 
city, the work of which is done so unos- 
tentatiously that it often escapes public | 
notice. It is the only society having for 
its sole work Bible distribution in “% 





city and harbor of New York. 

During the month of April there was 
the largest distribution of Scriptures, by 
three thousand volumes, ever made in 
the city and harbor of New York in a 
single month. The society distributed 
over twenty-three thousand volumes, in 
thirty-six languages. More than one-| 
half of these volumes were distributed | 

| 


at Ellis Island, among the multitudes of 
immigrants that are just now passing 
through our gates. The seamen of 338 
vessels were supplied with Scriptures by 
the regular missionary of the society. 
The different churches of the city, as 
well as individuals, support this work 
that is carried on here at our doors} 
among all nationalities, 
class or creed. 
more about this important work are in- | 
vited to visit or write to the office of 
the society, 66 Bible House. John C. 
West, president; James H. Schmelzel, 
treasurer; Rev. George William Carter, 
Ph.D., general secretary. ° 


regardless of | 
Any who desire to know | 


Give Alaska a Chance. 


N INTERESTING solution for the 
A immediate relief of Alaska, and 
one which, it is argued, could be 
accomplished by the expenditure of an 
insignificant sum of money by our gov- 
ernment—say, $300 a month—has been 
presented to the House Committee on 
Territories and may be carried to Presi- 
dent Taft. 
_ Secretary Fisher pointed out that 
| Alaska’s crying need was the extension 
of transportation facilities, all other 
matters, being secondary for the develop- 
ment of its magnificent resources. With 
that in mind, O. L. Dickeson, president 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railway, 
one of the most influential men in 
Alaska, has pointed out that if the 
United States government will open up 
Fairbanks as a sub-port of entry—-that 
is to say, establish a customs house 
there and allow his Canadian-bottom 
boats to navigate that portion of the 
Yukon in United States territory —he 
would ‘be willing, without cost to the 
government, to extend his water route 
from Dawson to Fairbanks and afford a 
service of an additional distance of 
This would mean 
the shortening of the time for the carry- 
ing of the mails, between Puget Sound 
points and Fairbanks, on an average of 
about five days and in instances of ten 
days, because of the more frequent com- 
petitive service. It would further mean 
a six months’ continuous service. At 
present the committee was informed 
that ocean boats via St. Michael’s can 
only get through the ice-fortified Bering 
Sea to Fairbanks for four months of the 
year. 

Mr. Dickeson told the House Commit- 
tee that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had full authority to open Fairbanks as 
|a sub-port of entry. The Yukon govern- | 
iment permits American boats to go into | 
‘ Lestie’s Weekly *’ 








lnot extend the 


linto immediate service. 


| members. 
lrises in cost with no 
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Dawson as a free sub-port of entry 
whereas the Alaskan government does 
same privilege to th 
Yukon government. The Yukon regior 
obtains a competitive and more frequent 
service, whereas Alaska is deprived of 
it. Mr. Dickeson pointed out that boats 
to the value of $1,000,000, 
the White Pass and Yukon Company, 
which were now lying idle because of 
the depression in Alaska, could be put 
His company, 
which has $12,500,000 invested, earned 
only one per cent. last year and will ear: 
less this season unless relief is afforded 
Secretary Fisher has recommended that 
a railroad be immediately extended t 
open up the rich region of Alaska. This 
suggestion will undoubtedly be carried 
out, but the building of such a road 
would require several years of time. 
Mr. Dickeson’s offer attracts favorable 
attention, because it is an emergency 
measure that promises immediate relief 


belonging t 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, asa personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable Address Insurance Editor, LESLIn’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York. 


HE New York Life Insurance Com- 
| pany is making public letters 


showing the gratitude of policy- 
holders in that company for dividends 
received on their policies. Many per- 
sons do not know the difference between 
insurance in the old-line companies and 
insurance in the assessment organiza- 
tions. Policy-holders in the old-line 
companies receive dividends as well as 
insurance. The assessment association 
assumes to guarantee a death benefit 
based on assessmerts. When a policy 
of this sort is issued, the claim is made 
that it represents cheaper insurance 
than can be obtained from an old-line 
company, because, perhaps, the first as- 
sessments may be less than the pre- 
miums called for on a regular policy of 
insurance for a like amount. But as the 
deaths in an assessment organization in- 
crease in number, it is necessary to in- 
crease the assessments upon the living 
Thus assessment insurance 
definite limit. 


| This fundamental difference between old- 
| line and assessment insurance offers one 
|of the reasons why I favor old-line in- 
| surance. 


It begins with a definite cost 
that is reduced from year to year by 
dividends. The assessment plan, seem- 
ing at first cheaper, offers no stability 
of assessment, and too often ends in 
bankruptcy. 

S., Dallas, Texas: Take an old line company every 
time. The best in life insurance is none too good. 

R., Chicago, Ill.: 1. Any of the well established oid 
line companies will give you protection. 2. Central 
Union stands well. 

D., Seattle: Unless the dividends are stated in 
the policy, it will be impossible to say what they will 
be. The policy is the form of contract. Pay no at- 
tention to what an agent says unless the policy con- 
firms his statement. 

P., Rutland, Vt.: My reference to the National 
Life, of Vermont, by reason of the context, led some 
to infer that the National was an assessment con- 
cern. It is an old line company, well established, 
with an excellent record. 

J., West Point, Ga.: I have constantly advised 
against the purchase of stock in any of the numer- 
ous new life insurance company schemes which have 
been floated of late on statements of the most pre- 
posterous character, 

B., Horlowton, Mont.: The Travelers, of Hartford, 
is one of the oldest and most successful accident in- 
surance companies in the country. If you send your 
name and occupation to the company, it will be very 
glad to send you the cost of insurance. 

F., Mount Vernon, Ind.: P. Wausau, Wis., and B. 
Golden, Colo.: I do not advise you to buy the stock 
of any of the new insurance companies. The state- 
ments regarding the earnings of life insurance com- 
panies have been very much exaggerated. 

B., Trenton, N. J.: Those who were insured under 
the assessment plan in the Old Mutual Reserve and 
who continued their policies when it changed to the 
old‘line plan, found the experiment costly and un 
satisfactory. Experience is the best teacher. |! 


need say no more. 

H., Columbiana, O.: All well established old line 
companies are equally reliable. Thegreat New York 
and New England companies and others in various 
parts of the country with long records of success 
stand on the same plane excepting as to the magni- 
tude of their business. 

.. New York: The company which offers a com- 
bination life and accident policy at a low rate is the 
Aetna, of Hartford, Conn. This policy insures your 
income against loss by accidental injury or death, 
giving you $25 a week while you are disabled, and 
$5,000 to your family if your accident results fatally. 
This is an excellent policy considering its cost of less 
than fifty cents week Readers can have particu- 
lars by addressing Aetna Life, Drawer 1341, Hart- 
ford, Conn., giving name, business address and oc- 
cupation. 

T., Algona, la.: The Postal Life is an old line com- 
pany, operating under the strict requirements of the 
Insurance Law of this State. Its rates are lower 
than those of other companies because it saves the 
commission usually paid to agents as it does its 
business by mail. This enables it also to increase 
its annual dividends to policyholders. It does busi 
ness in all the States. Write tothe Postal Life, 3° 
Nassau St., New York, giving your birthday and 
occupation and asking for particulars of their low 
cost insurance policy. Mention the Hermit. 
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The matron of honor at the fash- 
and ionable wedding wears a gown 
showing the new lambrequin drap 
ery. In the costume shown above, 
over a jupe of lace and chiffon ruf- 
fle, is the drapery o/ pale blue vel 
vet with rose embroidery, and the 
bodice of velvet has a fichu drap 
ery of lace. 


Che flower girl who is in vogue A distinctly new idea is the wedding gown made of The bridesmaids at the smart June 


fine white net, almost as diaphanous as the filmy veil wedding will wear imported 
which sweeps over the train. The weight of the gowns. In this example, over a 
rich Venise point with which the gown is trimmed slip of pink satin meteor veiled 
holds it in straight, modish lines. The skirt has a with French yal. lace is draped a 
double flounce, and the draped bodice is caught at pannier tunic of palest blue striped 
the waistline under a cluster of white net finished satin, edged with pink satin meteor 
with pearl beads. The gown is built over pure white Pink rosebuds and blue forget-me 
satin meteor with a court train of satin. nots adorn the hat. 


The bridesmaids’ bouquets are 
old-fashioned in st Lace pa- 
per frills are the latest notion, be 
ing a revival of the style of the 
great-grandmothers. The bou- 
quet pictured is of pink roses 
and lilies of the valley, and the 
spray-adorned ribbons are 
pale blue. 


i the fashionable wedding now 

aniza- ears a dainty bit of headgear in 
old-line the form of a cap, Dutch-like in 
shape and trimmed with ribbon 
to match that on the little frock, 
vhich is of fine Swiss embroid- 


well as 
ciatior 
benefit 
policy set with embroidery medallions. 
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rhis beautiful set of lingerie, representing the most elaborate fashioned by 

one of the wizards of boudoir and lingerie wear, is decidedly a bride’s. It is 

made of sheerest linen, pin-tucked by hand, and shows inserts of real filet 

ind French val. Ribbon bows of the palest blue add a daintiness of finish 
that no other detail could furnish. 


The bride’s night gown—the very latest The bride’s stockings must be of sheerest quality, of silk with embroideries 

for summer wear—is of crepe de chine, in white, or inserts of D’Alencon lace—in fact these are the only kind per- 

and the embroideries shown in the typical missible. She may wear either white catin slippers with rosettes of chiffon 

picture here are of silk. The gown is and ribbon, white satin slippers beaded, or white satin slippers with rosettes 
trimmed with rich cluny lace. of tulle and orange blosso 
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hday an built of chiffon mohair in a 


JOEL FEDER 
This superb evening gown has 
a drapery of white satin bro- 


Rare distinction and beauty 
are results when a great cou- 


The bride for whom this 
puffed pannier gown was 


The lines of this morning frock 
are graceful, and the arrange- 


Here is an afternoon suit with 


istinctive features.  Taffets 
heir low distinctive features. Ta a 


it. 


creamy champagne tint, is 
slashed to the hip at both sides 
and then fastened together most 
of the distance with loops and 
buttons, It is worn as the “go- 
ing-away” costume, with white 
gloves, white buttoned boots 
and a hat trimmed with white, 
Presenting an attractive en- 
semble. 


turier makes a negligee gar- 
ment,and this exampleshows 
a master hand. Such a gar- 
ment lends grace to the plain- 
est woman. This teagown 
gives the figure lines of clas- 
sic grace. Grecian in type, it 
is of printed crepe meteor. 
A girdle of cloth of gold. 


ment of the tunic drapery and 
panel at the back is interesting. 
A new note is seen in the but- 
tonhole motifs on belt and 
cuffs, satin tubing stitched flat, 
the buttons being placed on 
bands of voile. The sleeve is 
set in under the over-bodice of 
embroidery. 


made is talland willowy. The 
frock is made of green shot 
taffeta with black velvettrim- 
ming. The bodice is of Chan- 
tilly, draped over white chif- 
fon. A bride of the phys- 
ical type for which such a 
garment is designed will fi 

in ita remarkable distinction, 


changeant was used for it. The 
skirt is panelled and slightly 
draped, and the coat has a wide 
collar over which is a draped 
fichu of cream net. The sleeves 
show a new draped effect, and 
are short enough to reveal long 
silk gloves embroidered on the 
wrist with self color. 


cade over flounces of maline 
lace. The lace is draped most 
gracefully over the bodice, 
and forms two sash ends which 
drag over the train. There are 
ribbon festoons in palest blue 
in the brocade weave, and the 
jeweled ornaments are set with 
turquoises. 
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ARE YOO CARELESS ABOUT FLOOR” 


It is easy to be a little 
careless in ordering 
and on the other hand 
So very easy to get the 
kind that is unquestion- 
ably superior to all 
other brands 


Back in the early 
Seventies, the Wash- 
burn Mills began ¢grind- 
ing flour with the idea 
that a very superior 
quality would bring to 
them a great number of 
satisfied customers 
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40,000,000 packages 
of flour distributed to 
customers annually 


speak for the success of 
this “quality idea” 


Don’t be careless 


Order GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 








WASHBURN-—-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Have your boy or girl send 4c for postage and receive a little sack of Gold Medal Flour 
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Washburn-Crosby Co.. Largest Millers in the World. General offices: Minneapo 








